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AMERICA’S No. 1 SELLING SCOTCH WHISKY! 
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the shotgun that’s 

MEASURED IN GENERATIONS 

...not merely in years 



not surprising that age has affected neither the enthusiasm of the eldest hunter nor 
the reliability of his Browning, purchased 50 years ago. 

Brownings are made to give this kind of service. Today’s are a mite better, thanks 
to improved materials and technological advancements, but the ageless performance 
built into these Automatics has been and will always be their most distinguishing 
characteristic. That’s why the true worth of a Browning Automatic is measured in 
generations, years are not enough. 

Hand-engraved, Standard & Lightweight models. 12, 3" Alagnum 12, 1 6 or 20 gauge. All popular chokes 
and barrel lengths, with or without ventilated rib. From $139.75 to $169.75. Slightly higher in Canada. 


V<,5W to' 


Write for catalog giving complete facts and data on Browning 
guns PUL'S special chapters containing practical shouting infor. 
maiioii. Fo! iholgunninz: chapters on stance, swing and lead, 
gauge, gun weight, barrel length, choke, and shot shell 
recommendations for various game. For tifle shooting: chapters on 
how to shoot a rifle, sighting in; bullet trajectory; where 
to aim for clean kills, recommended calibers and bullet weights. 


Browning 


Browning Arms Co., Dept. 608, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

— inCA-.Al>A. BroxnlngurCanKU, Dept OUB.I’U. Bos 991. Montreal 9, P.Q, 




Norelco rotary blades stroke off whiskers 

(most comfortable way to shave close and clean) 


'rile age of shaving uniddrt datvned the day Norcko 
rotai A blades were born. I hcy imroduced the tltirii way 
to shave— most iiniifoylubh' way lo shave close and clean. 

Noreho rotary blades whirl round at 
an iiuredible S'jOO revolutions per min- 
ute. 'I hey never change direction. They 
sitohe oil whiskeis so gently yonr face 
ncinally leels snoihedl .So why chance 
scraping, nicking, pinching or pulling? 

On the latest Norelco intxlcl (aboi'e) 
you'll lincl the new '(loating-hcads' which 
swivel aulonialic ally lo fit \oiir iace. No 
whisker can hide Irom them! 

I'or ilie ladies. Norelco jiresents the Eiegani 
smart-looking Laclv Norelco rr/g/tO- Hid- Shaves legs, underarms, with 

^ ' f' ' cuts. New low price. Lovely design. 110 v. 

den rotary blades wlusk away leg and <AC/ DC). Attractive feminine case. 



Lady Norelco Shave 


smoothly ami gent!) with no razor cuts. 
Norelco Oordless, too. Battery-powered, 
chrre! \Wt the new Norelco 'llip-iop'. .. 
latest version ol the world’s best .seller. 

Norelco accessories: Home Hu\ber Kit, 
made especially lor the ‘floating-heads' 
model. Saves you money with home hair- 
cuts for grown-ups ami kids! Prelec, the 
pre-shave beard conditioner, b'hial^, a 
bracing aflei-shave lotion. .\ti(l Shtn'er 
Cicam'r, to keep your shaver heads in lij}- 
inp shape. 

See your Norelco dealer today... and 
disfoverthecom- ^ £ a 

fort of the ihitd ^ ^ » 

way t,. ,l.avc /y 0^6! CO 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. Norelco 'S known as PhiliShavo In Canada and throughout the rest of the 
free world. Other products: Hearing Aids, Radios, Radlo-Phonogiaplis, Tape Recorders, Dictating Machines. Medical X-ray Eouipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices. 
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Next week 

WESrSRN LEADERS, the 
Green Bay Packers and Chi- 
cago Bears, meet for the second 
(ime around in a game thiii 
could decide the conference 
tille. Tex Maulc reports on it. 


THE TYROL is gelling ready 
for the Olympics. A special sec- 
tion. with color pictures by 
Dmitri KcsscI, shows its fash- 
ions and charms and tells what 
it is like to ski and be there. 

AN INDIAN AND A LORD. 
one named Lilticghosi. the oth- 
er Lochamilton, lived worlds 
apart, but William Chaiman 
remembers them because they 
witnessed his greatest shots. 
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Sports Illustrated 

Fdilor*inH;birr: Henry R. Luce 
CbairoiaD, Executive Committee: Roy E. Larsen 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



SPORT is more than the score of the 
game; it wields, and growingly, an ef* 
feet on the general modes and means of 
mankind. This reflection, never out of 
mind at Sports Illustrated, returns 
again this week as our cover presents 
a girl skier poised in blue and a smile 
for the start of the season. 

Skiing is one of the favorite lake- 
part sports of this magazine’s readers; 
perhaps none is gaining converts at a 
faster rate. Close to 4 million Ameri- 
cans now know something first-hand 
about the intake of clean air, the quick- 
ening of the heart, that come with 
pushing off downhill — and a beginner 
can get nearly as much lift as an expert. 
Social observers list the “rush to the 
ski slopes” among the most active ex- 
pressions of the new individual leisure 
in America. 

In this week’s issue Sports Illus- 
TRATEi> demonstrates a further propo- 
sition; skiing by Americans (with the 
preparation, travel and consumption it 
entails) has become an economic force. 
A half-billion-dollar industry in Amer- 
ica alone, it is causing a fascinating re- 
vival in drowsy old communities. To 
see what we mean, consider the report 
by Associate Editor Huston Horn, A'en- 
Sugar ill ail Old Slate, beginning on 
page 30. To a commonwealth that is 
rock-proud but earth-poor, skiing has 
brought a fresh prosperity that is being 
felt, in Horn’s words, “with all the 
power of a young avalanche.” 

Some of the facts and figures in the 
story came prerecorded, thanks to the 
Vermont Development department, 
which supplied data on skier spending. 
But the lively grist of what Horn has to 
say came from Vermonters themselves, 
as he and Reporter Nancy Pierce loured 
the state by car. looking in on bankers, 
lawyers, liquor salesmen, resort owners 
— and on ex-farmers turned to selling 


real estate or running gas stations — all 
the way up the Vermont snowbelt to 
Montfwlier, where the exploration end- 
ed with an evening-long session with 
Governor Philip Hoff. 

A Tennessean by birth and education 
(Vanderbilt ’56), Horn has earlier in- 
spected for SiORTS Illustrated the 
hunt set of Virginia {A Rampart of Ped- 
igree, SI. Feb. II) and the upperclass 
fight buffs of Kentucky {The Eleven 
Men Behind Cassius Clay, SI, March 
1 1 ). Making his first trip through Ver- 
mont, Horn had rather expected to find 
the citizenry on the laconic and taciturn 
side. “On skiing and what it’s doing up 
there,” says Horn, “they arc almost as 
garrulous as Tennesseans on religion, 
sour mash or politics.” Horn finished 
his Vermont story in time last week 
to put on his boxing cap and take up 
(see page 26) the continued story of 
Cassius Clay. 

The coming winter should be a record 
breaker in the number of Americans 
caught up in skiing, one way or anoth- 
er, and we will be covering the story 
with full attention. 

Next week’s issue will take readers 
on a guided tour to Innsbruck in the 
Austrian Tyrol for a preview of the 
sites and scenes of the Winter Olympic 
Games taking place there January 29- 
February 9. Our 18-pagc tour will in- 
clude, among other things, an ample 
section on how to travel to Innsbruck 
and where to stay^ — both for readers 
heading that way soon and for those 
collecting ideas for the future. 

When you get glimpses of Austrians 
themselves this winter, expect them to 
be looking content. Austrians love ski- 
ing, and they learned, even before Ver- 
monters, how the rush to the ski slopes 
can be a vital force for change in land- 
scapes that used to be winter-locked. 
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More brawn in the body puts more life in today’s Ford Motor 
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Here’s a car built to support any population explosion. And still stay in top form. It's a 1964 Ford Country Squire looking young all over. 



Company cars. 



Y ^oung bodies grow strong with 
exercise. But a car body has to be 
born rugged. Especially with a flock 
of husky youngsters in the family, 
How long a life your car body has 
depends on howso}id}y it's bu'iil } fit’s 
not strong— wear and tear, squeaks 
and rattles. That’s why all Ford Motor 
Company cars give you so much extra 
reinforcing. 

Take the roof those youngsters are 
perched on. Three separate steel 
braces make it super-solid to sit on 
(or ride under). And those doors are 
built like a safe. They're steel 
inside and out. That means stronger, 
safer, quieter doors. Underneath, 
too, extra heavy construction keeps 
the body more solid and silent, even 
over twisting washboard roads. 

But more life is built into Ford 
Motor Company cars wherever you 
look In every Ford, Mercury, Thun- 
derbird and Unco)n Contineniai, the 
upholstery is more durable Rust 
protection is greater. New electrical 
systems last far longer. 

It’s all part of a plan by Ford Motor 
Company to give you the best-built 
cars on the American Road. A plan 
where engineering designs the qual- 
ity for the car. Manufacturing preci- 
sion puts it there. And severe testing 
sees that it stays there. (Last year 
durability tests at Ford Motor Com- 
pany added up to 14 million miles). 

See the new 1964 models at your 
Ford or Lincoln- Mercury dealer’s. 
Take a revelation ride. Discover all 
the ways there's more life built into 
cars by Ford Motor Company. 


( ^ 

There’s 
more life 
built into 
cars by 
Ford Motor 
Company 
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FORD • MERCURY 
THUNDERBIRD 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



MOTOR COMPANY 



Strong doub'e-panel steel and heavy-duty hinges keep 
doots on Ford Motor Company cars tighter, quieter. 
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Gene Sarazen, commenlator for Shell’s Wonderful World of Golf. 


How to play golf in the warm 70°s 


This winter Pan Am gives you scores of 
challenging courses to choose from on 8 
sunny islands ! fKr\<l we'll do everything 
for you but caddy ! 

This winter you probably need a parka, 
mukluks and a St. Bernard to play 
your favorite golf courses at home. But 
Pan Am has a cure for the woes of 
frozen golfers (and their wives). You’ll 
find it in our brand-new folder, Golf in 
the Warm 70°s. It tells a lot. For ex- 
ample : 

Scores of challenging courses — in the 
Caribbean, Bermuda or Hawaii — are 
waiting to test you, tan you, make you 
feel like a million. Play in Hawaii, Ber- 
muda, Nassau, Jamaica, the Domini- 
can Republic, Puerto Rico, St. Croix 
or Barbados. Play one, two, or more 
islands. Spend a little ora lot, or some- 
thing in between.' 

Pick your own package. One price in- 
cludes your Jet fare, hotel, and meals. 
You can even figure in your greens fees 
and caddy if you like! For example, 
as little as $161 from Miami for a fabu- 
lous weekend at Puerto Rico's famed 


Dorado Golf Course. From New York, 
spend a wonderful week of golfing in 
Bermuda — only S193. Or golf the 
palmy courses of Hawaii for a week — 
just $307 from Sun Francisco. These 
are just a few examples. Pick your own 
package, go at your own pace, and suit 
your own budget! 

Complete details are yours in Golf in 
the Warm 70^s. Where to go, where to 
stay, where to play. Plus information 
on clubhouse facilities, greens fees. 


equipment rentals, caddies, lessons 
from pros, tournaments. And ofcourse, 
nearby hotels, resorts, sights, all you 
need to know to plan the golfing vaca- 
tion of a lifetime. 

Fill out the coupon now! Send for your 
free copy of Golf in the Warm 70®s, 
indicating the islands you'd / 
like to play. Plan and budget a ^ 
vacation for yourself and your 
wife. Have the time of your 
life, at a price you can afford, j 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER NOW! 

Mail to: Golf New Horizons. Pan American Airways. Pan Am Building 
NewYorkl?, N.Y. 

Please send me coovtO of Pan Am’s free folder Golf in 

the Warm 70*5. I'm especially Interested in golfing in: 

Hawaii Bermuda Nassau Jamaica Puerto Rico 
The Dominican Republic St. Croix Barbados 

■SBl 
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YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH PAN AM • WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 




On-tlie -Rocks.. .or IVeat... 

How do you prefer Hiraiu ^V'alker’s Cordials? 


^fniiy fiiiil ijuito a fi’w cif 

t)icir ^ni-sts ]ii'«'r«'r liiriiiii Walki-r’s 
C'urcUals MM vcd in tin* traditional I'ash- 
i(jii— neat. For tliriii. this is tlic only 
way to enjoy flic lull flavor of tlicac 
dcliglitt'ul c(>rdial.s. 

However, lately, more and more men 
and women liav<- been asking for 
JMram Walker's Corilialson-the-roeks. 


Till’ ricb colors, sparkling over ice, 
delight file iwe and appeal to the most 
soplii'ficaled fasfe. 

Kith<-r way, yttitr only answer is to 
have a good supply of Hiram Walker's 
Cordials on hand. Befti-r pick np a 
few bottles today. .\nd don’t forget 
yonr mni favorites. Why wait for com- 
pany? Fnjoy Ihem tonight! 



HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORBZALS 


Creme de Msnthe, Creme de Cecso. Anisette, CO oroo<: Blackberry Flavored Brandy. 
70 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peona, Illinois. 


A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 


You’re invited to a buffet... 




Now. Ci’eneral li Icctric brings you a new world of case and 
convenience in gracious home entertaining. Meet, for the 
first time, our new line of Entertainment Appliances. 

Handsome new Warming Tray, for example, that keeps 
your Lobster Newburg hot for serving. One even has a 
“Keeps Warm" drawer for roils, pastry, warming plates. 
A new Griddle for grilling (and serving!) cocktail sausages 
and other hot hors d'oeusrcs. A new High-Dome Skillet 
that doubles as a lovely server, too. An Electric Slicing 
Knife for carving that party roast (and dozens of other 
things) quickly and perfectly. Even a new stainless-steel 


Automatic Colfee Urn that brews and serves up to 30 cups. 

Before you plan your next buffet or dinner party, plan 
on visitingyour General Electric dealer. He has a free, new 
booklet. "GUIDE TO GRACIOUS ENTERTAINING.” 
Also available by writing to: General Electric Company, 
22DF., Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 

?h>gress Is Our Mosf Imporfsnt Produd 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 




Dig out the fortune 
that lies buried 

in your bank book O q 


More and more people are realizing 
that ihey'll have to harrow far more 
money in a lifetime than they can 
save. Including home loans, appliance 
loans — plus loans to send the kids to 
college or themselves on a vacation — 
the average family may borrow as 
much as $5(1,000 before the grandchil- 
dren lake over. 'I hai s a lot of money. 

They reason, then, that it's far more 
profilable/n ihv run to reduce the 
cost of borrowing than to try to earn 
more on their savings. 

So what has all this borrowing got 
to do with putting your savings in 
a "Full Service" bunk ? Pnu lictilly 
everything! Read why. 



Use your savings acc«iunt tf» cut 
the cost of trorrowing 
.Assumingyou'rc starting from scratch, 
here’s thew-av to use a savings account 
to beat down the cost of borrowing 
(not to mention starting a useful finan- 
cial partnership with a bank) : 



know you at the hank." Your growing 
savings account has unlocked the door 
to dozens of other banking benefits. 
You're free to request any kind of 
banking advice you need. As a cus- 
tomer. you are first in line to borrow 
whatever money you need at the low 
bank rales. 


1. Pick a "Full Service” bank and give 
it all your banking business— savings 
account, checking account, anything 
else you can think ot. 



2. Gel on a nod-and-smile basis with 
at least one of the bankers. (He'll take 
an interest in )Our plans because 
banks thrive on checking and savings 
accounts. ) 

3. Borrow small amounts of money as 
needed, instead of dipping into your 
emergency savings. Pay each back as 
promised. Nothing pleases a banker 
more. And you save borrowing from 
a bank, remember? On a S2()l)() loan, 
for example, you eould save as much 
as $100 in interest costs. 

I'se >our savings to 
build your reputation 


In short, you've raised the "for- 
tune" necessary to take care of your 
major family purchases and your 
credit rating is unquestioned, llf any- 
one does happen to question it, just 
refer them to your personal "Full 
Service" banker.) 

)'oiir I'ull Si'trU'c 
Coinincrciitl Bank 

A "Full Serxice" bank ix the oi\l\ I'mancial 
inuiiuiinn that can leaally oflcr both xax- 
iiigs and checking accoiinn, a\ yxeU as all 
lypex <>l Inuii'. There arc thouxands of them. 
There ix one near you. 


if 


Pretty soon, jou’ll find that "they 


S£E‘'WIDF. WctKI-DOrs 


C-IV.SATl'RUAY vrtEBNOONS 



■ Most folks today realize that a periodic 
physical check-up can help keep them in 
shape, and hopefully ward off illness and 
big medical bills. “It's the same with 
houses,” says home-planning authority, 
A. M. Watkins, author of "The Com- 
plete Book of Home Remodeling, Re- 
pair and Improvement,” and other books 
and articles in his field. Mr. Watkins has 
now prepared a booklet especially for 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
entitled “How to Hold Down Home 
Maintenance Costs.” 

Avoid Unnecessary Repair Bills. “Cer- 
tain stitch-in-time maintenance checks 
can pay off in handsome dividends,” he 
points out. "They can sharply cut your 
annual house operating bills, as well as 
forestall a major repair bill.” By keeping 
a home in tip-top shape, you preserve its 
resale value, and also reap the most liv- 
ing enjoyment. 

In a detailed, easy-to-follow analysis, 
Mr. Watkins lists the key problem areas 


to look out for in plumbing, electricity, 
heating and such — and what to do about 
them. 

When to “Do-it-yourself.” Many major 
repairs and emergency service calls stem 
from a few basic causes, the booklet ex- 
plains, and so a check-up plus preventive 
maintenance can often help you stave 
them oft'. The average person can take 
care of numerous small difficulties him- 
self. Mr. Watkins tellsyou the type of re- 
pairs you generally should not attempt to 
handle yourself, and how to hold down 
costs when you do hire specialists for 
repairs and improvements. 

A Booklet You'll Want to Keep. Any- 
one who owns a home, new or old, will 
find dozens of worthwhile tips in this 
booklet, including many ideas that can 
save the home owner money. For your 
free copy of this new booklet, use the 
coupon, or ask your New York Life 
Agent. 77ie New York Life Af>enl in Your 
Community is a Good Man to Know. 


New York l.ifeund Housing. The New York Life 
Jnsuraocc Company now has more than S2 bil- 
lion invesied in mortgage loans throughout the 
United States and Canada including almost 
150.000 loans on individual homes. More than 
V* million people reside in private homes and 
apartments financed by New York Life funds. 


START YOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 372, Madison Square Station iliu*. hm* 
New York. New York lOOIO 
(In Canada: 443 University Avc.. Toronto 2. Onl.) 

I would like a free copy of 
"How to Hold Down HomcMaintcnanccCosts.” 

NAME AGE 

ADDRESS 

<~<TV yii» rtmv 

COUNTY STATE 

Life Insurance • Group insurance • Annuities 
Health insurance - Pension Plans 



The fan-jet take-off: 
You’re in the air 
in 1700 feet less runway. 

The American Airlines lan*jet story 



Astrojct with fan-jet engines [above] look of! after 3S00 feel of runway, ordinary jet [below] after 5200 feel. 



The faster a pilot can get his plane in the air, the better 
he likes it. 

And once a pilot’s flown a fan-jet, he’s spoiled. 

Fan-jets have 30% more power than the ordinary jet. 
They take off in one-third of a mile less runway. They 
climb faster. And they fly more quietly. 

We couldn’t ignore advantages like these. 

By January of 1962 we’d put fan- jet engines on every 
jet in our fleet. We called these new planes Astro jets. 

Today we have 64 fan-jets — 41 more than anyone else 
in the business. 

So one way to be sure you get a fan-jet on your flight 
is to take an Astrojet. 

You can’t miss. 



Now, at last, you can literally shoot movies anywhere. Now, 
at last, you're completely free of the need to have an electric 
cord plugged into a wall socket. Now, no heavy battery pack 
to sling on your shoulder. Now you can wander anywhere 
you like and carry the light that lets you shoot movies any- 
time, anywhere you wander, For now there's a cordless . . 
truly portable movie light, A compact 3'?-pound unit with 
self-contained rechargeable batteries, variable beam zoom- 
to-flood, finger-tip light control, and power to shoot 100 
feet of film between rechargings. ' . What's more, this new 
SUN GUN Cordless Movie Light by Sylvania is only 10" high. 


and it fits any movie camera. □ In fact, about the only thing 
not built in is the photographer. That's where you come in. 
□ Come on! 


SYLVANIA 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 

SrUani* I'lm.ng PraCucIi, Dxit'O" el Sflxie i EKcl'ic P'Oductl Inc . 730 TKcrS . N Y 10017 





WHO NEEDS TRUCKS? 


Practically no one herds cattle to 
market anymore. 

They're taken by truck. So they’ll 
get to market faster. And fatter. 
(That’s one reason why there are 
fewer lean, tough steaks these days.) 

Trucks also help to bring you 
practically everything else you eat. 
From soup to nuts, literally. 

Did you have frozen orange juice 
for breakfast? 


Chances are it came to you by 
refrigerated truck. And so does 
nearly every other frozen food. This 
is a completely new industry that 
was made possible by trucks. 

To handle this tremendous moving 
job, we have vast fleets of trucks. 
Owned by motor freight carriers. 
These people are transportation ex- 
perts. They get it done efficiently. 
And economically. 




And safel y, too. 

As a matter of fact, they’ve estab- 
lished an amazing record for highway 
safety. How did they do it? By over- 
looking nothing that contributes to 
safer driving. That’s why so many 
trucks nde on nylon cord tires. 

Chemstrand is a lead- 
ing supplier of nylon yarn I 
for truck tire cord. So we, 
too. depend on trucks. CI-EMSTRAND 

rc manufacturers do the rest. 







Now... a witch-proof policy 
for both home 


Hansel and Gretel were imprisoned by a witch just 
because they chewed on her gingerbread house. 
"Vandalism like that worries me half to death!" 
she cackled, throwing wide the oven door. 



"No medical exam required, I suppose?" sneered 
the witch. "None," averred Hansel. "That’s why 
it’s called ' Instant ' Life; additional low-cost cov- 
erage with no bother or red tape.” 



Charmed, the witch turned into a beautiful princess 
and they all lived happily ever after in the little 
gingerbread house with a passing INA agent, who 
was really a prince after all. 



"Obviously, you haven’t heard about INA Home- 
owners- lnstant Life protection,” chorused the chil- 
dren. "Package Homeowners coverage, plus 
optional Term Life insurance both at very lov/ cost." 



"You mean INA offers Life coverage AND Home- 
owners protection that insures my house against 
windstorm, fire, burglary and people chewing on 
it?" "All that and more!" chorused the kids. 



Moral: Be sure, insure with INA. Just ask your 
INA agent or broker about new INA Homeowners- 
Instant Life. Then, have him pass the gingerbread 
and feel free to eat all your heart desires. 







this calls for 


and Monday’s a thousand miles away. Bet 
a cold Budweiser you can’t drop that shot;.. 

Where there's life... there's Bud* 

KINfi or UERS • ANKeUSEfi-BUSCH, tNC. • ST. LOUIS • NEWARK • LOS ANGELES • TAMPA 





SCORECARD 


RIOT AT ROOSEVELT 

Wc have always disliked the twin double, 
reccmiy inirtxluccd to New York race- 
tracks, and other forms of this bet. 
which consists of picking four or more 
winners in a row. We dislike it because 
it reduces horse-race betting to the level 
of a lottery. 

Per se there may be nothing wrong 
with a lottery. But when horse-race l>et- 
ting becomes a lottery it brings to the 
track an clement not ordinarily present, 
largely composed of people who view 
the races not as a game but as an oppor- 
tunity to get big money for practically 
nothing. Their mania is inflamed by 
publicity, such as the story in the New 
York papers last week of a bartender 
who won $79,000 for S2 in the twin dou- 
ble at the Roosevelt Raceway harness 
track on Long Island. 

Just two nights after the big win. Roo- 
sevelt had the worst racetrack riot in 
memory. In the sixth race, the first of 
the twin double, there was a collision 
and pilcup on the track, and only two 
of the eight horses finished. The winner 
was a long shot, and of the 85.000 twin- 
double tickets sold, only 3,000 were still 
"alive.” Holders of the 82.000 losing 
tickets screamed for the race to be void- 
ed because of the spill but. quite prop- 
erly. the result was ruled oflicial. So the 
losers proceeded to destroy the Tote 
board and tried to burn down the whole 
place. Dozens of people were injured 
in violent fighting with police, and dam- 
age to the racetrack was vindictive tind 
costly. 

The twin double was introduced with 
the approval of the New York Slate gov- 
ernment. This is the very same govern- 
ment that is forcing the New York tracks 
to add races to their cards when they 
don't have respectable animals to fill 
them, to extend their racing season be- 
yond all reason, and to adopt gimmicks 
that demean the sport. Having done all 
this, this sitmc government is opposing 
the legalization of ofT-track betting on 
moral grounds. 

To men who run racetracks and the 
politicians who batten on them, we say — 


not for the first time — beware. Your 
greed may be your downfall. Remember 
Roosevelt Raceway. 

MITCHELL’S RECORD 

Clarence Mitchell, one of the last of the 
honest spitball pitchers, died in Grand 
Island. Neb. last week. He was 72. 

Mitchell pitched for a long time. He 
l)egan his career in the major leagues 
w ith the Detroit Tigers in 1911 and end- 
ed with the New York Giants in 1932, 
pitching in two World Series the while. 
"You never heard of a spitballer with 
a sore arm.” he once said, explaining 
his competitive longevity. In his Series 
cx|-)crience he neither won nor lost a 
game, but he did acquire a Scries rec- 
ord. A dubious one. In the fifth game of 
the \920 Scries against Cleveland, pitch- 
ing for Brooklyn, Mitchell hit into an 
unassisted triple play — the only unas- 
sisted triple play in 61 years of Series his- 
tory. Many remember that Bill Wambs- 
ganss. the Indians' second baseman, 
made the magnificent outs. Few remem- 
ber that Mitchell hit into them. Even 
fewer recall that on the next time up 
Mitchell hit into a double play for five 
OUI.S in two at bats. 

TOUCHDOWN, NBC 

NBC announced last week that it has 
canceled plans to televise the annual 
Blue-Gray football game in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. in December because Negroes 
will not be allowed to play. One long 
locomotive for NBC. 

WAR ON THE LAWN 

Lawn bowling is such a quiet, gentle- 
manly game that it seems a pity to report 
that the men who govern the sport have 
been acting like alley cats lately. The 
bickering began a year ago in Perth. Aus- 
tralia when the International Bowling 
Board voted Rhodesia a full IBB mem- 
bership. Rhodesia's first act as a member 
was to cast the decisive vote that removed 
a Britisher as secretary in favor of a Ca- 
nadian. 

England didn't accept this gracefully 
at all. It has been the power behind lawn 


bow ling for centuries. Sir Francis Drake, 
it is siiid. was playing when the Spanish 
Armada hove into view off Plymouth — 
"We have time enough to finish the game 
and beat the Spaniards, too." Drake is 
supposed to have remarked coolly. 

Stung by the events at Perth, Eng- 
land — along with neighbors Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland — protested that Rho- 
desia was ineligible to vote, that the 
meeting was unconstitutional and that 
a special meeting must be held in Brit- 
ain. Instead, the new IBB committee 
has called for a get-together in Vancou- 
ver in December. What's more, the com- 
mittee says the British representatives 
cannot attend since they have steadfast- 
ly refused to pay a dues increase from 
$12 to $30 voted on in Perth. Thus, un- 
less one side gives way, it appears the 
IBB will be split in two. a situation from 
which all those who enjoy lawn bowling 
w ill very likely recover. 

MARKET REPORT 

In the pharmacopoeia of the Far East, 
powdered deer horn is good for what 
ails you. and is especially prescribed for 
its rejuvenating cfTccts. But there appears 
Vo be ’a shortage of ticcr in Taiwan, 
and the Double Happy Trading Compa- 
ny of Taipei is in the market for tons 
of the stuff. In a letter to New Mexico's 



Department of Game and Fish, the 
Double Happy people announced: 

"Wc wish to obtain deer antlers (such 
as elk, caribou, reindeer and so forth) 
10.000 pounds per year and wc want 
such item for the making of medicine 
not to other use, and shall be much 
obliged if you w ill give us a list of guide 
registers who are interesting in the ex- 
portation of such item." 

rnntinuej 
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. . We ll pui it all in 
I'irst National City Travelers Checks 
■^they're better than money." 


FNCB Travelers Checks are better than money- 
or buried treasure. They're spendable anywhere in 
the world, but only by you. And if you lose them, 
or they are stolen, have no fear. You can get a 
prompt refund through any of FNCB's thousands 
of global refund points, And they’re backed by 
First National City, best-known name in world-wide 
banking. Ask for them by name at your bank, 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Member Teder*! Oeea:it Insurance Corporat'cm 

Official Travelers Check New York World's Fair 1964-1965 


Fastest refund in case of 
loss or theft— in U.S. ex- 
cept Alaska and Hawaii, 
phone WESTERN UNION 
OPERATOR 25 for nearest 
refund location. In other 
countries, 

Alaska and 
Hawaii, ask at a < 
major hotels. 


.miiimeJ 

Lc\on l.ce. giinic maniigomcnt chief, 
replieil that the letlcr would he pub- 
hihed in the doparimcnl's niaga/inc. 
A'i'h’ Mexiio WikUife. and thereby reach 
9,000 hunters. Back came a letter of 
thanks from B. H. Sun. Double Happy 
nuinagcr. and another request. 

"1 here are a bear-picture printing on 
your letterhead." Sun noted. "We sup- 
pose that your hunting sportsmen are 
able to get this time, so we want to ob- 
tain 50 100 bear's galls from them." 

Like any good game-management 
man. Lee is now wondering what this 
new kind of hunting pressure might do 
to the bears and antlered animals of 
New Mexico. 

UNDER THE TABLE 

It is no dark secret that a good many 
college football coaches and assistant 
coaches earn a little extra money c\ery 
year acting as scouts for professional 
teams, ll is not unlawful for them to do 
this, just unethical, but coaches’ salaries 
often arc low. and some of them point 
out that you can't buy baby shoes with 
ethics. 

Concerned about the grow ing number 
of coaches who are scouting for "consid- 
eration." tlie NCAA has sent a letter to 
all its member schools, reminding coach- 
es of their moral responsibilities. Says 
NC.AA Lxecutive Director Waller By- 
ers; ‘■\'ou simply can't have a paid-for 
allegiance to one club and be able to give 
objective advice to one of your players 
if he asks you witat club he .should sign 
w iih." 

The NCAA constitution does not spell 
out any specific penally for violation of 
the NCAA's principle of ethical con- 
duct. but it does make provision for 
an investigation and possible censure 
of violators. All of which means that fu- 
ture payments by the pros to the college 
coaches will have to be made a little 
more discreetly . 

AS OLD AS YOUR GOLF SCORE 

Willard Ci. (Pop) Waters of Raltimore, 
is having (rouble w ith his golf game. Ho 
used to shoot his age. but not anymore. 
At 90. he still shoots in the middle and 
high SOs. 

Pop is on the links of the Country 
C lub of Maryland two or three times 
a week. His hands shake badly, so much 
so that sometimes he needs help in tee- 
ing up. but at the moment of addressing 
the bull, and hitting it, all is line. Andy 

iunUxued 
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Business problems building up? Profit squeeze? Paperwork? Costs? Improved 
communications might help you solve them. The man who can tell you for sure Is our 
Communications Consultant, His specialty is analyzing business operations and spotting 
weak links in them that new or improved communications services can tighten up. It won’t 
cost you a dime for this man's expert appraisal — and It might net you greater efficiency 
and profits. Have a talk with him soon. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
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Say "Merry Christinas' 
with a golf bag cover 
from United Air Lines 
...only *7.50 postpaid 


In time for Christmas, United Air Lines 
offers its handsome red vinyl cover 
for only $7.50 postpaid. 

It's great protection for a golf bag, and 
has been created exclusively 
for United by the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company. 

Not only that, we'll carry golf equipment 
at a bargain rate. Golf bag, cover, 

14 clubs, 12 balls and a pair of shoes 
go along for only $4 to any city we 
fly to on the Mainland . . . 
only $9 between Los Angeles or 
San Francisco and Hawaii. 

To be sure your cover arrives 
Christmas, send check or money order 
for $7.50 by December 1 to 
Golf Bag Cover, Dept. SI-11, United 
Air Lines, P. 0. Box 8800, 

Chicago, Illinois 60666. 


UNITED 


Gibson, Country Club of Maryland golf 
pro. says Waters is one of the most re- 
markable golfers he has ever seen. 

Waters ncser swung a golf club until 
he was 52, which was 38 years ago. Now 
the 5-foo( 10-inch, 145-pound nonage- 
narian plays most of the winter and 
scorns a golf cart, walking to keep him- 
self lit. "That’s what I play for," Pop 
W aters says. 

He has won the Middle Atlantic Sen- 
iors’ Tournament the last two years, and 
on his 88th birthday he shot his age for 
18 holes, But on his 89th birthday he 
belted out a 79, 

WRONG WAY AGAIN 

With the Score tied 7 7. Rusty Randall 
of Lyons (Ga.) High intercepted a Met- 
ter (Cia.) High pass at the opponent’s 35- 
yard line and streaked 65 yards for what 
he thought was a touchdown. "Son.’’ 
the referee told him. "you ran the wrong 
way." l.yons won the game anyway, 16- 
9. but Rusty was desolated. He went 
home and asked for the keys to the fam- 
ily car "so I can get out of town." Then, 
to cheer him up. there came a telegram 
from Roy Riegels. wrong-way runner 
of the 1929 Rose Bowl game. "Laugh 
it otr, take it in stride and make one 
the right way next lime," the immortal 
Riegels advised. 

NEW KIND OF PUFFERY 

TobiitX’O Roud has lost W h/tey Ford. 
who used to pitch commercials for one of 
the big cigarette firms. He has waivered 
himself to the American Cancer Society. 
In advertisingsoon to be released Whitcy 
- and Bob Mathias, former Olympic 
decathlon champion, runners Jim Beat- 
ty and Tom Courtney, baseball slug- 
ger Rocky Colavito. passer Bart Starr 
and lighters Sugar Ray Robinson. Jack 
Dempsey and I'loyd Patterson — svill 
lead a campaign called "Athletes Against 
Cancer." 

Up in her lovely arms about the whole 
affair was Julie tondon, who cooed to 
the abstaining athletes, "Why don't you 
settle back . . .?’’ 

BAN THE BALL 

After losing a game to Michigan 85-0 
in 1939. the University of Chicago aban- 
doned intercollegiate football — as who 
wouldn’t? But with the passage of time 
the hurt has been healed, and the school 
has begun a modest football renais- 
sance. Actually, they call it "football 



DUOFOLD’S OPERATION000p 

MORE THAN A PARKA. ..IT’S PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


WE MAKE OUR PARKA WATERPR« 

Something new's been added to oi 
an outer layer of new Reevoir fobi 
windproof. Reevoir "breothes," so yi 
on the slopes. We've made Reevoir 
ented 4-layer construction. In less th 
we build in 3 insulating air spoces or 
absorbent cotton inside (which cc 
Reevoir), a layer of Virgin Wool 
blended with cotton and Nylon, 
a barrier of miracle Reeves 
Curon", and finolly the outer shell 
of Reevoir. You'll find our usual 
pro touches; the tow tab, the non- 
curling cuffs, the odjustable side 
tabs, the hood thot folds up neotly 
under the collar. 


A NEW ACTION-BACK THAT 
REALLY WORKS. Operation 
Deep Freeze is a parka de- 
signed and worn by the pros. 
They like that free and easy, 
light-as-a-bird feeling. And 
now we have something nev/ 
you'll like even more — an 
Action-Back that really works! 
This new parka gives you ex- 
tra stretch where you need it 
— expands as much as ten 
inches across the shoulders. 
And, [ust as importantly, it 
will always snap back to its 
smooth, streamlined look. 


WE MAKE PRETTY PARKAS FUNCTIONAL TOO. 

For the ladies we make pretty prints in the rich- 
est colors. We make our parka reversible; an outer 
shell of wind-resistant DuPont Nylon and a lining 
of color-coordinated Orion, For the children we 
make aur famed 4-layer quilted parkas. In less 
than a Va inch we build in 3 insuloting airspaces 
and 4 layers of fabric. So much wormth in so light 
a pockoge. At better ski shops and stores, Duofold 
Inc., Mohawk, N.Y. 


An automatic Voigtiander? 


With manual control option? 
Only *69.95? 



You’re kidding! 

Not a bit. Voigtiander's new Vito Automatic 1 is fully 
automatic when you want it . . . has manual control 
when you need it. You can get good shots automati- 
cally. Or make your own settings, for special or un- 
usual effects. You'll like the lens setting visible in the 
life-size finder. Choice of shutter speeds. And the 
Voigtiander f/2.8 Lanthar lens. On automatic or 
manual, this is a remarkable camera. And what a buy! 




clabs." and as a course for credit it is sup- 
posed to be just another way of saying 
"physical education." 

However, some students at Chicago 
believe the football class is a subversive 
screen for reinstating the big-time game. 
They were sure of it this season when 
thcclass began to schedule "scrimmages" 
(or laboratory games ) w ith other schools. 
Last week they acted. 

.SItortly before Chicago's scrimmage 
with tiny North Central College w^as to 
start last Saturday. 200 demonstrators, 
a few of them bearded, look the field 
and sal down on the 50-yard line, (It 
was Stagg field, too. may Amos Aloivo 
forgive them.) One protester stole the 
foolhall. others w'avcd signs — some in 
Greek — reading "Ban the Ball." Some 
martyred themselves by climbing into 
police paddy wagons (they were released 
a block away). Referees, meanwhile, 
played touch on the sidelines, the uni- 
formed players took seats in the bleachers 
and counterdcmonsirators bore signs 
reading "Football Si. Oddballs No." 

About that lime Warner Wick, the 
dean of students, got on the PA system 
and said; "You fundamentalists who 
arc also dogmatists, why don't you let 
some other people have their fun?" Well, 
90 minutes had been used up by the pro- 
testers so their enthusiasms had evapo- 
rated anyhow, and the game began. Chi- 
cago, though a little improved over 19.19, 
still lost, 7-6. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jimmy Brown. Cleveland Browns’ 
bruising ball carrier, explaining why he 
once rejected a S25.()00 offer to abandon 
professional football and become a box- 
er: "Football is my game. I don't like to 
hurl people." 

• .Mill Pappas, brash 24-ycar-old pitch- 
er offering to take over as manager of 
the Baltimore Orioles: "Eiveryone says 
the Orioles need color: I'd give it to 
them by going back to my original 
name — Milt iadis Papastedgios.'* 

• Jack McMahon, Cincinnati Royals' 
coach, on Boston's defensive genius. 
Bill Russell: "The minute you make a 
move, you have to assume he's coming 
from some place; he borders on ruining 
the game.” 

• J r King, Texas Tech football coach, 

sending a substitute into game against 
SMU: "Tell Elledge to throw a sideline 
pass to you if you're open, to me if 
you're not." end 
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19381 Little Davey O'Brien, scourge of the Southwest Conference and All-American quarlerbark for T.C.U..who. 
at only 151 pounds, went on to play pro-ball with the Philadelphia Eagles. New England I ife was m its 104th year. 



If you were born in 1938... 

See how the cash value and benefits of a New England Life poiicy can buiid up for you 


You're still in your twenties, to be 
sure. But the years have a way of 
speeding by— and many financial 
opportunities speed along with them. 

Right now, for example, is the ideal 
lime for you to take advantage of cash- 
value life insurance. Premium pay- 
ments are low. And with a cash-value 
policy from New England Life, you can 
end up taking out several thousand 
dollars more than you put in — even if 
your dividends are used to buy addi- 
tional life insurance protection. 


Say you buy a $15,000 policy now. 
Then assume you use the dividends to 
build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years. (For illus- 
tration, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale, although these scales change 
from time to lime.) The cash value of 
your policy at age 65 is $17,555. But 
premium payments total only $10,415. 
So all the dollars you put in and $7,140 
more can be yours at retirement. At the 
same time, the policy's protection value 
has risen from $15,000 to $26,456! 


Whatever year you were born, get 
full details on cash-value life insurance 
by New England Life from our repre- 
sentative in your area. Also, ask him 
about the exciting new developments 
announced November 1st. They make 
the New England Life contract even 
more valuable for both present and 
future policyholders to own. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 

NEW ENaOND MUTUAL iKE INSUMNCE CO INDIVIDUAL AND OlOUk 
LIFE INSUAANCE. ANHUIIIES, PENSIONS. CAOUF HEALTH COVERAGES. 


Sports 
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SPRAY 


Contrary to the dire prophecies of Rachel Carson's best-selling 'Silent 
Spring,' pesticides like those being dusted over the California farm below 
have helped produce the nation's healthiest wildlife crop in many decades 



PESTICIDES conllnufd 


HAPPY SOUND OF A RICH YEAR IN THE OUTDOORS 


A year ago a gifted biologist named 
Rachel Carson published a literate 
— and modestly technical — book called 
Sileiil Spring. In it she painted a picture 
of disiistcr that made Nevil Shute's On 
the Beach seem almost euphoric by com- 
parison. Through wanton use of pesti- 
cides, charged Miss Carson, man was 
poisoning the earth and its creatures. 
With a ieer in his eye and a bug-bomb in 
his hand, he had lethally contaminated 
the food he ate, the water he drank, the 
fish and game he hunted. There was no 
escape from “this chemical death rain” 
that was "changing the very nature of 
the world." 

Supporting her wide-screen preview of 
doom for both man and wildlife. Miss 
Carson vividly punctuated the pages of 
her book with dead men and dying ani- 
mals — all victims of pesticides. "As mat- 
ters stand now." Miss Carson warned the 
131,000 readers of her bestseller, "we 
are in iitf/e betfcr position than (he 
guests of the Borgias.” 

In the year since, the Borgias' guests 
have reacted en masse, and in varying 
ways. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall announced that because of the 
ravages of pesticides, “thousands of 
acres of prime wildlife habitat may have 
to be closed to hunting.” Udall further 
proclaimed, "A great woman has awak- 
ened the nation by her forceful account 
of the dangeis aiouiid us.” 

CBS Reports whipped up two spe- 
cial T\' shows on pesticides. Audubon 
spokesmen mourned this new accelera- 
tion in the "long term decline in the 
common bird." Senator Abraham Ribi- 
coff began a series of pesticide hearings 
that somewhat resembled an old-fash- 
ioned McCarthy investigation. Fisher- 
men in Maine rocked the legislature with 
a broadside of protest when salmon 
started dying off in famed Sebago Lake 
following an aerial spray of mosquitoes 
and black flics on the shore. A West Tex- 
as rancher put a list-sized hole w ith a .38 
pi.stol bullet through the w ing of a crop- 
dusting plane that flew too close to his 
quarter horses, and a North Carolina 
grape farmer put his shot through the 
foot of a pilot dusting cotton in a nearby 
field. Dr. George VVallace of Michigan's 
Kellogg Foundation predicted that if 
projected pesticide programs continue. 


"we shall witness, in a single decade, an 
extermination of animal life unequaled 
in all history.” And finally, President 
Kennedy appointed a scientific advisory 
board to look into the problem for him. 

In recent weeks. Sports IcLUsiKArbi) 
has conducted its own survey of the 
charges made in SHcnt Spring, and of 
the somber prophecies made by politi- 
cians and newspapermen since the book 
came out. A long, careful look at the 
pesticide-ridden outdoors has produced 
some startling countcrrevciations: 

• Wildlife populations ail over the na- 
tion are bigger and healthier than ever, 
not in spite of pesticides, but in many 
cases because of them. 

• A great many pesticide disasters and 
portents of disaster, reported in news- 
papers and elsewhere, turned out to be 
exaggerations, in one case amounting to 
two dead pheasants. 

• Those wildlife poisonings that did oc- 
cur were invariably Che result of misuse 
or negligence, not the inevitable result 
of prescribed application. 

• Pesticide usage is under tight control 
—growing tighter every day— not only 
by federal, state and municipal authori- 
ties but w'ilhin the pesticide industry 
itself. 

The most striking contradiction of all 
has been uncovered by American hunters 
in the course of the current fall. With the 
general season half over, outdoorMuen 
have been able to choose from the rich- 
e.st, nio-S( varied bag in years; 17 species 
of big game and 24 species of small 
game. No hunting seasons anywhere 
have been forced shut or even curtailed 
because of pesticide losses, nor could 
any state point to overall game reduc- 
tions that could be blamed on pesticides. 

Seasons are, in fact, longer and more 
liberal in a number of states than they 
have been for years. In Texas, where re- 
cent rumblings of pesticide-poisoned 
quail have been heard, game wardens 
report that "hunters have looked for 
and found more birds than Iasi year," 
and wildlife olTicials are talking about 
extending the season. Elsewhere, the 
wild turkey, once nearly extinct and 
closed to hunting over much of its orig- 
inal range in the early ’40s when pesti- 
cides first came into widespread use, 
can be hunted today in 26 states. Ruffed 
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grouse arc peaking in much of their 
range. New population explosions are 
reported among Midwestern rabbits. 
Louisiana’s deer herds arc growing so 
fast in prime cotton country, w here heavy 
spraying occurs, that the chief problem 
is finding enough hunters to harvest 
them. And SVashinglon game protectors 
are complaining about deer increases 
that keep the wardens up nights chasing 
the animals away from the farmers' well- 
sprayed fruit trees. 

This prosperity in the wildlife of to- 
day is a direct result of man’s— particu- 
larly American man’s — increased ability 
to control his own environment. The 
U.S. produces the most varied and abun- 
dant food supply in the world, the richest 
forests, the finestand healthiest livestock. 
Cropland and pasture grow game as well 
as grain and livestock; skillfully man- 
aged timber and grazing lands provide 
the game with new and improved range 
and cover. The single most effective tool 
in bringing about these improvements 
has been chemical pesticides. 

At the conclusion of its recent inves- 
tigation, the President’s science advisory 
board reported: “Few recent develop- 
ments have been so effective or have had 
application in such a wide range of hu- 
man cndcavoras the pcsticidcchcmicals." 
Without them, it has been estimated that 
we would lose in this country alone more 
than 30% of our protein supply, more 
than 80^0 of our high-vitamin crops, 
the production of more than a million 
farm workers. 

Even in heavily sprayed regions, in- 
sects, rodents, weeds and various plant 
diseases remain formidable competitors 
for food to both man and the game he 
hunts. For example, John E. Casida, 
University of Wisconsin entomologist, 
estimates that rats eat as much in this 
country each year as 10,000,000 people. 
Plant diseases cost S3 billion annually, 
weeds, S4 billion. Fever-carrying ticks 
and grubs double and triple the cost of 
animal protein in arca.s where they go 
unchecked. In the forests, insects either 
kill outright or prevent the growth of 
more than 25 billion board feet of tim- 
ber each year. "Rachel Carson warns of 
a silent spring.” says Bert Cole, Wash- 
ington Commissioner of Public Lands. 
"The spring can be Just as silent without 
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ihe use of inseclicides if our forests are 
destroyed." 

Quite apart from wildlife, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that about 100 million illnesses have 
been prevented by the chemical control 
of insects (such as malaria-carry ing mos- 
quitoes). DDT alone is credited uilh 
sasing more than five million U.S. lives. 
"Pesticides have freed man." said the 
Presitlent's committee, "from commu- 
nicable diseases to an unprecedented 
extent." 

Unquestionably, pesticides Imvf 
"changed the very nature of the world." 
They have made it a better place for 
both man and wildlife to Use. However, 
there is no doubt that in certain instances 
(ish. game and even people have Iveen 
killed by pesticides. Each year, between 
85 and 150 people die from pesticide 
poisoning. Some are suicides who delib- 
erately eat or drink the poison. But more 
than half the victims are children, who 
innocently taste household bug- and 
wecd-killcrs, carelessly left w here young- 
sters can get at them. On the containers 
of these pesticides arc specific warnings 
to keep them away from children, but. 
says Wallace Ci. Klaussman of Texas 
.A&M. "One of the primary problems 
is the failure of the public in general to 
follow the labels." Many of the labels 
also say to immediately wash any skin 
area on which a pesticide is accidentally 
sprayed or spilled — but people ignore 
these warnings and each year a few die 
as they ingest the poison through their 
flesh. Still, total pesticide deaths in the 
U.S. during the past year were substan- 
tially below fatalities from aspirin (200). 
though they approached the lethal pro- 
portions of bee slings ( 150). 

.•\s for wildlife casualties from pesti- 
cides, some of them have been caused 
directly by spraying, others by careless 
handling of the jioisons before or after 
spraying — and the vast majority of them 
by misuse rather than by use alone. In 
Maine, where 26 deer were found dead 
near fields sprayed for potato control 
and tish vanislied from a stream in the 
same area, cans of insecticide used in the 
spraying had been carelessly discarded 
when the Job was done. The cans were 
left open, and what was left in them 
spilled through a bridge, contamiiuiling 

Author Carson’s cry of alarm prompted fresh 
studies on effect of pesticides on wildlife 
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A RUEFUL DREAM COME TRUE 



Proclaiming his graatness, Cassius day. . . 


R uing (he day, the man from Cassius 
l lay's Louisville Sponsoring (iroup 
chewed his lip while the boxer with the 
florid signature and the rococo person- 
ality signed the dotted line. "We did not 
want this fight so soon." the man said, 
"but Cassius insisted and we had to give 
in. After all. vsise or unwise, it's his de- 
cision and his career." F ar removed from 
such morbidity, the irrepressible Clay 
slapped down the pen in a Denver hotel 
last week after agreeing to fight Sonny 
Liston for the world heavyweight cham- 
pionship next I-cbruary. "Somebody 
pinch me." he exulted while visions of 
dollar signs danced before his big brown 
eyes. "If I’m not asleep, this is a dream 
come true," 

The dream can still become a night- 
mare- -a few days later Clay got a stiff 
note from his draft board summoning 
him to a preinduclion physical. A de- 
ferment probably will take care of that 
("The government will make a couple 
million dollars out of a title tight." said 
Cassius, "so they'd be smart to let me 
go on"), but Sonny Liston will not be so 
easy. Although widely acclaimed as the 
savior of boxing, undefeated Clay, by 
sprinkling fulminating powder over his 
19 so-so tights, has made himself the 
oflicial if illogical- challenger to the 
brutish Liston. 

So. announcement of the title fight 
brought anguished protests from all 
over. Rocky Marciano hinted Clay 
ought to have his handsome head exam- 
med. and a California boxing expert 
working for the stale siiid the tight "Is a 
mismatch of the first magnitude." Lven 
Clay's own lawyer. Cordon Davidson 
of Louisville, was an unwilling accom- 
plice. "Bui."' he said, "there was no put- 
ting Cassius off. We argued that he need- 
ed more experience, that Liston was too 
strong right now, No use. He wasn't 
listening. Wc linally concluded Cassius 
does not try to learn anything from one 
fight to the next and really doesn't care 
about becoming one of the finest heavy- 
weights who ever lived. All he wants is 
to be the richest." 

Whether or not Clay will ever reali/c 
his financial ambitions, he was well on 


the way last week. Under terms of the 
contract, he w i'll get 22'/i' of every tick- 
et and every hot dog plus 22’/2' r of the 
lighters' share of closed-circuit TV re- 
ceipts. Liston, as champion, will gel 
40',, but Clay's cut reportedly will be 
the biggest ever paid a heavyweight chal- 
lenger. He will gross close to SI million. 
And to reap that and future harvests, his 
backers will sink 540,000 into the "most 
iiuensivc. most expensive training pro- 
gram ever." Would that do the trick'.’ 
Odds-makers were prepared to lay 10 to 
1 Clay's group should save its money. 

Still, win or lose. Clay may he wise to 
go ahead with the light now. His acute 
business instinct tells him that his name 
has been in decline since his bout with 
Henry Cooper last June. And his image 
has become like emery paper; it sparkles 
a little and grates a lot. He has gained 
nothing, for example, by welching on a 
promise to fight Cicorge Chuvalo ("He 
might butt my pretty face") or by at- 
tending meetings of the Black Muslims 
- about whom he understands virtually 
nothing. Tqually unbecoming has been 
his recent criticism of his long-suffering 
trainer. .Angelo Dundee, whom he child- 
ishly calls a ''bum." Thus, having 
reached a point of diminishing returns, 
the lime to strike was at hand, and Clay 
last week was in perfect form. 

Although Clay hud actually signed 
the contract in late October In the pri- 
vacy of Cordon Davidson's office, a 
mock signing cum press conference was 
set for Tuesday. November 5 in Denver, 
Liston's latest home town. There was 
some nonsense about Clay traveling in- 
cognito to heighten the drama, so he 
drove west in a newly purchased, gaily 
decorated, second-hand airport bus that 
bears on its aging sides legends like 
"Sonny Liston Will Cio in Light" and 
"World's Most Colorful Lighter" done 
in assorted colors. Bulling in Monday 
evening, he later wheeled over to Lis- 
ton's house at I a.m. Liston lives in a 
swank neighborhood (where .^2 for-salc 
signs were put up a week after he moved 
in last May), and he passes his time 
mowing the lawn and watching TV. 
Carefree— a nagging SI(X),000 assault 
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While his backers wring their hands and the heavyweight champion goes weak with laughter, Cassius Clay 
signs for a title fight with Sonny Liston in February, probably in Las Vegas by HUSTON HORN 


suit brought against him by the wife of 
an cx-bodyguard was settled oiil of court 
just the other day — Liston had gone to 
bed when Clay dro\c up. So Cassius 
leaned on the horn and shouted invec- 
tive into the night air. Those neighbors 
who had had tlie moral courage not to 
move out when Liston moved in also 
had the wit to call the police. For Clay, 
that was it for the night. 

Recharged, he arrived at the 2 p.m. 
conference next day a fashionable two 
minutes lateand piped, "'rm ready to go 
to war.” There followed lots more of the 
bombast he passes olT for humor until it 
became abundantly clear that 1) Clay's 
material is wearing pretty thin and 2) 
some of it is still brand-new to l.islon. 
The world's meanest man dissolved into 
rib-racking, eye-waiering laughter, “rm 
the champ of lightin'." he spluttered, 
“but you the champ of talkin’." Then, 
collecting himself, he got in a few more 
licks: he gave Clay his photograph for 
“protection" and produced a pair of 
fur boxing gloves which he uses, he said, 
against the likes of Cassius. After the 
ebullient press party broke up. Clay shut 
up, but Liston turned il on in cantesl 
while Clay put away a plate of chicken. 
“You cat like you headed to tlie electric 
chair." Sonny chortled. “The light ain't 
tonight." Clay ate and sjiid nothing. 

Not knowing exactly when or where 
the ligln will be. Clay ducked out of his 
S52 hotel bill next day and headed his 
bus for New York: Liston w-ent to Las 
Vegas. Liston has a case of crap-shoot- 
ing fever, but theorists said he was on 
more important business this trip. Las 
Vegas is one of a handful of cities bid- 
ding for il)c light, and Liston lut.s con- 
nections there. “Everybody is supposed 
to be gelling a fair hearing." said a man 
close to the plans, “but in my gut I 
feel it's going to Las Vegas. California 
doesn't think much of Liston’s back- 
ground. and an eastern city's time /one 
would foul up the iheater-TV people.” 

.So that left only a couple of things 
iinsoKed. Will the Louisville draft board 
give C assius a deferment and, if it docs, 
will the .Army, asks Sonny Liston, “want 
the boy after I’m done with him?" end 
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THE UPSTARTS HIT 
JUDGMENT DAY 


Auburn, Illinois and Baylor had not 
counted on high station but, powerful 
in their own conference races, they 
stayed on top to the finish— almost 



T lic kind of unsympathetic treatment Auburn Quarter- 
back Jimmy Sidle is gelling (k'ft) is no worse than 
what any contending college football team can expect at 
this cool, crucial time of year. It not only stuns the body, 
it blunts ambitions as well. With Sidle pretty much sur- 
rounded most of the day, lifth-ranked Auburn became un- 
beaten no more, losing to Mississippi Stale 13 - 10 on Guard 
Justin Canale's 36-yard held goal with 22 seconds to play. 
In consequence, the University of Mississippi leads the 
Southeastern Conference with hardly a threat between it 
and the Sugar Bow l. Meanwhile the nation’s second-ranked 
team. Illinois, and its Halfback Jim Warren (heUnv) were 
stood on their collective heads by Michigan 14-H at Cham- 
paign. leaving Ohio State and Michigan Stale to vie for 


the Big Ten lead. On their first offensive play. Illinois' War- 
ren and Halfback Sam Price smacked into each other face 
to face, setting the mood of the game for the Illini who. 
despite four straight losses to Michigan, never seem to 
take the Wolverines seriously. Finally, at .Austin, Texas, 
the University of Texas put down the biggest upstart of 
them all, pass-a-minute Baylor, 7-0. to fortify its South- 
west Conference lead, its right to the Cotton Bowl and 
its acceptance as the best college team in the country. 
Baylor Quarterback Don Trull, who leads the nation in 
passing, completed 19 for 204 yards, but in the end — 
and in the end zone {hottoni ) — Texas Quarterback Duke 
Carlisle cut across to intercept Trull’s last pass just in front 
of the wailing arms of Baylor Halfback L.arry Elkiiv-. end 


With no place to go. Auburn Quar- 
ferback Jimmy Sidle is sguelcbed by 
four Mississippi State defenders, in- 
cluding one. Tackle Tommy Neville 
(70). who has an advantageous 
but illegal gnp on Sidle's face mask. 


Illinois' Jim Warren, his ear to the 
ground, tumbles before Michigan's 
charge. More upsetting for Illinois: 
lasing the ball four times on fumbles, 
including the one by Warren that set 
up the winning Michigan touchdown. 



Duke Carlisle of Texas leaps to grab 
balk— and the ball game—away from 
Baylor Halfback Larry Elkins. Held 
to only Six yards rushing. Baylor re- 
peatedly challenged Texas with its 
passes but never was able to score. 
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NEW SUGAR IN AN OLD STATE 


With agriculture falling off and the maple syrup industry now a mere drop in the bucket, the cold winters 
in Vermont are being warmed these days by a welcome avalanche of skiing money ijy HUSTON HORN 


E ihan Allen and his Green Mountain 
Boys whipped up a pretty big row- 
back. in the 1770s winning independence 
for Vermont but. in the years since, 
some of t])e natives have begun to won- 
der if it was quite worth the trouble. 
That Currier & Ives reproduction of 
the old-timey, happy agrarian life looks 
nice on the family-room wall, perhaps, 
but it docs not reflect the rural realities 


of Vermont in 1963. Agriculture is on 
the steady decline in Vermont, and the 
eye of the contemporary lithographer 
might be struck today by the ramshackle 
homes, the poverty and the deprivation 
that characterize some of the state's 
backwoods villages. One quarter of Ver- 
mont's households, for example, have 
incomes of less than S2.500 a year — a 
statistical condition of poverty that is 


unmatcired in any of the other New- 
England slates and one that affects 41' 
of the families in a particularly depressed 
county such as Grand Isle along the 
northern portion of Lake Champlain. 
Altogether four northern counties in 
the state have been declared depressed 
areas by the Federal Government. And 
40 towns in Vermont exist on such a 
meager economy that their stale income 

, oHiimmI 
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VERMONT ..mliiiiied 


taxes did not equal the salaries of their 
Slate representatives in 1961. Of course, 
the worst time for these rural villages 
is during the severe Vermont winters: 
in many small towns employment is 
in direct proportion to the dropping 
temperature, and statewide unemploy- 
ment just about triples during the cold 
months. 

Yet. paradoxically, for those towns 
lying deepest in the snow belt of the 
Slate's north-to-south mountain chain, 
a new prosperity is being felt with all the 
powcrofayoungavalanche. The econom- 
ic force thus asserting itself is skiing. In 
increasing numbers the Vermont farmer, 
once the very spine of the state's working 
class, is not a farmer at all anymore. If 
he is lucky enough to live anywhere near 
the Green Mountains, he has gone into 
the real-estate business, and the yield of 
his land is no longer reckoned in tons 
of hay and pounds of butterfat. Instead 
he calculates its value as the potential 
site of a ski lodge or a restaurant or a 
gas station to serve the skier. And if he 
cannot realize 58,000 on an acre he 
bought for SIO a few- years ago. he has 
not caught the spirit of the times. In the 
towns the people who used to supply the 
farmer with whiffletrees for his plow and 
gingham for his wife arc smiling, too. 
Trading with that new. Tyrolcan-stylc 
hotel in the old alfalfa Held down the 
road brightens up the winter far more 
than the general store's potbellied stove 
ever did. 


I t is true, of course, that cows still out- 
number people in Vermont, but it is 
also true that the number of farms has 
been cut in half in the last two decades, 
and farming, as a source of individual 
income, is fading away. Skiing is going 
in just the other direction, and at an 
even faster pace. In 1946. for example. 
Vermont estimated that its citizens took 
in S55 million from all tourists, summer 
and winter. But at that time the amount 
left behind by skiers was so negligible the 
economists did not even bother to guess 
at it. By 1955 they were counting it up 
with greedy joy. In that year the state 
made 512.7 million from skiers alone, 
or about four times the money made on 
Vcrniont's renowned maple sugar indus- 
try. Vermont government public-rela- 
tions men were so buoyed up by this 
happy intelligence that printers were or- 


dered to redo all the state's promotional 
literature. Overnight “Unspoiled Ver- 
mont" was altered to read "Fnjoy VER- 
MONT ... the K)UR Season Recrea- 
tion State." 

Skiing has continued to grow. Last 
year it produced 535 million in Vermont 
income. Today general tourism, vvith an 
annual total of 5135 million, now leads 
farm income in the state by almost 510 
million. The estimate for this winter, up 
some more, is two million skier-days. 
While in Vermont, the skiers — SS'i’i ol 
whom come from out of state — are ex- 
pected to spend 520 a day on everything 
from lift tickets to lodging to “Sloan's" 
Liniment. The total outlay — 540 million 
— will be twice as much as four years 
ago. Figuring an average annual snow- 
fall of 120 inches, this means that snow 
will have yielded Vermont a tidy 5333,- 
333 an inch come spring. Furthermore, 
the 540 million may be only an indica- 
tion of the sums that will be spent in the 
years ahead by skiing entrepreneurs buy- 
ing land and putting up new lifts, lodges 
and equipment shops. 

“It might not sound like much else- 
where." says one Braltlcboro banker, 
“but right now my bank alone has 57 
million lent out for ski-related construc- 
tion and business in southern Vermont, 
That's a fair piece of business around 
here, and at 6 % that's just fine.” Says 
Vermont's skiing governor, Phil HofT: 
“You can't imagine what some of these 
ski areas have done for the little towns 
near them. Sick or dying economics have 
been completely revitalized. There is w in- 
ter employment and there is a new supply 
of tax money going into town and state 
treasuries. Skiing is probably the most 
important thing that has happened in 
this state in years.” 

This bullish state of affairs has not 
necessarily turned the head of every true 
Vermonter; in the past if the native has 
not derived direct benefit from skiers he 
has tended to deny them praise. School- 
children have sometimes w ritten “Skiers, 
Go Home" on the sidewalks, and a Wil- 
mington lawyer tells this story; “I heard 
a couple of frostbitten sugar farmers 
talking last winter,” he says, “and they 
were damning Mt. Snow up the road. 
They were bragging that they belonged 
to a sugar pool that made 514.000 not 
long ago, so who needs the skiers? Well, 
I'd hate for them to find out that Mt. 
Snow probably banks 51 4,000 every Sat- 


urday and Sunday in ihe winter. And I 
don't worry about the others who say 
skiing has done nothing for them. 1 help 
them with their income-tax returns, and 
I know better. My goodness, you should 
sec how some of the bone doctors are 
making out." 

The wheel of a jacked-up Model T 
ford powered the first ski tow in Ver- 
mont (and in the U.S., for that matter), 
in Woodstock in 1934, And though the 
lift paid back its inventors after two 
weekends, none in the handful of skiers 
who saw its clanking birth could possibly 
guess that within 29 years it would 
spaw n the state's present total of 40 ma- 
jor resorts. For certain, no one could 
have predicted a flock of offspring that 
would include the likes of the chrome- 
plated. finny phenomenon called Mt. 
Snow in the southern part of the state. 

By volume of skiers the largest ski 
area in the world. Mt. Snow- is an ex- 
tension of the whizbang personality of 
its developer, Connecticut's Walter 
Schoenknccht (SI. March 20, 1961 ).who 
opened his supermarket ski area in 1 954. 
With such comc-ons as plenty of lifts, 
a skating rink, heated outdoor swim- 
ming pool, indoor “Japanese health 
pools,” etc.. Mt. Snow's effect on the 
nearby towns of West Dover and Wil- 
mington and relatively distant Benning- 
ton has been epochal. 

“You get the idea,” says Bennington 
Restaurateur Jimmy Playotes, “when 1 
tell you wc used to close up after Colum- 
bus Day. Now we take a deep breath on 
Columbus Day and get ready for the 
rush." The rush comes mostly from New 
York City and the Middle Atlantic 
slates, the home grounds of 75*^J of Ver- 
mont-bound skiers. Like a decorated 
spider web. huge, bustling Ml. Snow 
lurks just a scant 30 miles up the road 
from Bennington, and there arc few 
eastern skiers who have not sampled its 
attractions at least once. 

Wee Moran, a grizzled, garrulous 
French Canadian, remembers Wilming- 
ton. the turnoff town for Mt. Snow, be- 
fore the advent of Schocnknecht. “I was 
in the garage business doing poorly." he 
says, “and, for the most part, all of us 
here in town sat around idly contemplat- 
ing life and its tribulations. W'c might 
have watched TV or gone someplace in 
the car, only we didn't have that kind of 
money. It was sort of like the Sahara — 
but without camels. Then Ml. Snow. 1 
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went into the ski-shop business. Bought 
this place for S6.500. Last year 1 grossed 
S40.000 on everything from Austrian 
skis to Callard & Bowser's Celebrated 
Butter-Scotch, and my profit was Sll.- 
000. If I wanted to sell out tomorrow, 
which I don't imagine I do. 1 could get 
525,000. If 1 wanted to drive a hard 
bargain. I have no doubt that I could 
get more," 

Across the street and down a way is 
Wilmington's stale-owned liquor store, 
a fast-growing. post-Mt. Show innova- 
tion. Last year's sales were S30.000 great- 
er than the previous year's, says the man- 
ager. and at least 65' o of the business 
was with out-of-state skiers. It is not that 
skiers come to Vermont to drink inordi- 
nate amounts of whisky, but they do 
know a bargain when they sec one, Ver- 
mont liquor prices are almost one dol- 
lar less per fifth than those in New York 
and Massachusetts, and there is a brisk 
by-thc-casc business despite laws in 
some nearby states forbidding excessive 
importation. In serving its thrifty visi- 
tors. the state also serves itself: for each 
fifth of liquor sold. Si. 02 in taxes goes 
into the state till. 

Just a few steps from the liquor store 
is Ralph Howe Jr.'s drugstore, a hand- 
me-down from his grandfather, who 
opened for business in 1887. Howe is a 
terse, thin-lipped man and not one for 
leaping to conclusions. But he is tenta- 
tively persuaded that Mt. Snow has 
probably helped his business — some, 
■'Anyway, we've expanded twice in the 
last nine years." he says, "and I guess 
everybody in town has felt the elTect. one 
way or another, to some degree. It ii.scd 
to be you were doing well if you could 
get your winter fuel bill paid for during 
the summer, 1 don't think that's a big 
worry anymore." 

Five miles from Wilmington up High- 
way 100 is West Dover, where, they say, 
not one new house had been built prior 
to Ml. Snow since 1885. Several hundred 
homes and lodges, motels and restau- 
rants have sprung up lately, and just 
keeping the real-estate record books up 
to date has become a full-time job for 
the to^vn eJerk. "Now. you take us." .says 
W. Irving Dunn, proprietor of Dunn’s 
General Store in West Dover. "We 
opened in 1955 in a shoe box. and we've 
had to knock down a wall and build on 
three limes in three years. But just try to 
find somebody to help out clerking. Used 


to be hardly anyone had a job in win- 
ter: now everybody is calling himself a 
carpenter and drising nails every which 
way, Shorihandcd as wc are, wc try 
to take care of our customers as best 
we can." 

The building boom and the winter 
labor shortage probably will prevail in 
West Dover and environs for some lime 
to come. "We have an S85 million, 20- 
year development plan, you know." says 
Wail Schocnknecht, "and when wc get 
that done we'll begin to tear down and 
start over." 


S choenknecht's latest major improve- 
ment is a SI million hotel which, 
he says, has put at least 5700,000 into 
Vermont hands, and his w intcrstalT now 
draws a 526.000 payroll every week. 
"But there's a hitch," says tlie man who 
is seldom bothered by hitches for long. 
"Land around here — it used to go for 
55. 510 an acre, maybe — is getting so 
darned expensive— up to. gee, maybe 
SIO.OIM) — that not loo many can alTord 
to build a lodge. VVliat we've got to do is 
put reins on the real-estate business. 
We need more beds." 

Ml. Snow's sphere of inlluencc ex- 
tends far beyond its own neighborhood. 
Farther north in the stale, they say it 
attracts and interests New York City's 
unchic snow bunnies, thank heavens. 
Down south they say its overflow feeds 
the lift lines of smaller competitors, tv- 
crywhere they admit Mt. Snow's adver- 
tising budget — 571.000 and six times 
what the stale spends promoting skiing 
— has helped cnor/nou-sly to sell the sport 
for the benefit of all. Arnold White, 
who with his father Harold operates 
Hogback Mountainsomc lOmilcssoulh- 
easi of Mt. Snow. says. "Naturally wc 
were worried when they first opened 
Snow. We're a pretty small operation, 
and we didn't know- how bad wc might 
be hurt by a colossus. Well, we weren't 
hurl, wc were helped. We've been dis- 
covered by a lot of people, you know? 
Dad and I wish they'd build two more 
Mt. Snows just like the first." 

Though not patterned along iJte .same 
gaudy lines as Mt. Snow, a complex of 
three other major areas is situated less 
than 20 miles north of Mt. Snow— Strat- 
ton Mountain. Magic Mountain and 
Big Bromley. 

Around Stratton Mountain, the most 


southerly of the group, prosperity is, 
again, a thing called sharc-thc-weallh. 
Stratton has been largely devclopec] with 
Vermont money in the last four years 
( Mt. Snow, Bromley and several of their 
far-northern neighbors like Mad River 
and Stowe were started w iih oul-of-stalc 
capital) and is in a curious geographical 
position. It lies mainly within the town- 
ship of Sliatlon, Vt. but is accessible by 
paved road only through the town of 
Bondvilic, Consequently. Stratton (pop. 
25) gets more than 510,000 from the ski 
area annually in taxes, while Bondvilic 
(pop. 255) gets all the food, motel and 
service station business. "I must say.” 
says Mrs. Ina Coleman. Bondvillc's 
town clerk. "I fought against them put- 
ting the resort up there as hard as any- 
one here, but when 1 saw wc weren't 
getting anywliorc 1 said. ‘Oh hcck, if 
wc can't beat 'em. let's join ’cni.' And 
you know, that’s turned out to be the 
best idea. Sure, we used to be pretty 
quiet around here — retiring people, 
mostly — but that's not true these days. 
Mr. Coleman- that's my husband — 
bought a jeep with a snowplow on the 
front end. and he ought to have it paid 
for this winter, clearing driveways and 
what all. You can sure say it's working 
out real good." 

It is working out real good in near- 
by South Londonderry, too. a town of 
250, which caters both to Stratton and 
to Magic Mountain skiers. The Peabody 
House has recently opened its doors 
again after being vacant for 30 years, 
and it is already booked through the 
Twelve Days of Christmas. "The new 
owners paid S5.000 for the place and 
put SI 10,000 into renovations." confides 
Hugh Doanc.who runs a hardware store. 
"I sold them all the hardware they need- 
ed. so I've got few complaints about ski- 
ers. Of course, they have messed up the 
traffic some in South 'Derry. Wc had our 
first jam here last winter, and there 
was a mighty bad parking situation for 
a while." With true Yankee ingenui- 
ty, South Londonderry's town fathers 
solved the parking problem with dis- 
patch. They put up no-parking signs. 

Abraham Lincoln used to summer 
near Big Bromley when Vermont was 
strictly a three-season stale. Now-adays 
the Big Bromley ski area is a puls- 
ing wintertime resort whose last main- 
tenance man made more money than 
Vermont's 513.750 governor. ("Doesn't 
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surprise me a bit.” says Phil Hoff.) 

“Before \ve got here people in this 
area were on relief in many eases.” says 
Sally Pabst. who runs Big Bromley with 
her husband fTcd. “There was summer 
work, of course, but vshen the snow be- 
gan to fall the line began to form back 
at the welfare olTice. 

“Still, not everybody wants to admit 
that tourism is the only worthwhile busi- 
ness left in the area. Selling eggs and 
milk certainly isn’t profitable anymore, 
but some of the oldtimcrs resent the 
change and resent. I guess, their depend- 
ence on foreigners. They’re the ones who 
say the things at home that make the 
kids say. ’Skiers, go home.' Thai's non- 
sense. If the skiers did go home and didn't 
come back, this town would dry up 
like a raisin. They don't like to think 
about that.” 


O ne who docs think about that is Mrs. 

Margaret Knothe. the owner ol 
Colburn House, an inn in neighboring 
Manchester. "Berore there was any 
skiing around here.'’.says Mrs. Knothe. 
“the men left town in the winter look- 
ing for work. There was a saying that 
one wooden nickel was passed around 
among the merchants.'' 

The same line of how-it-was, hovs-it- 
is talk can be heard farther north around 
Warren, a town central to the Sugar- 
bush. Mad River and new Glen Ellen 
ski areas. Warren was once a prosperous 
town of lumber mills. Today it is re- 
duced industrially to one bobbin fac- 
tory with 24 employees. The fact that 
Warren is not a depressed area is due 
entirely to the ski business, a circum- 
stance Warren once recognized by il- 
lustrating the cover of its annual town 
report with a photograph of the Sugar- 
bush gondola lift. The area employs 100 
Warren citizens, and in the opinion of 
Damon Gadd. Sugarbush president. 
Warren will be a completely healthy re- 
sort town in a couple of years. Elwin 
Kingsbury, an es-farmer who runs the 
Shell station in Warren, is already on 
his way to new financial well-being. “I 
used to have 60 head of milch cows," he 
says, “but I've cut down to 40 since 
opening the station last December. And 
do you know. I’m making tw ice as much 
return on the money invested than I 
ever did on the dairy? 1 say. ‘Hello, 
skiers, welcome.’ And if you meet any- 


body looking for some land around 
these parts, be sure and tell them mine's 
for sale.” 

Probably somebody will snap up that 
land before too very long: it is hard 
by the access road to Sugarbush. Says 
Emma l ord, a talkative Warren real 
estate agent. "They started carrying hu- 
mans up Sugarbush in those gondola 
cars on the 26th day of December 
of 19 and 58 — I say humans because 
they used bags of feed for a spell test- 
ing everything — and since that time 
folks have spent almost S6 million — I 
said million — buying land and building 
houses and motels and restaurants and 
you-just-namc-it. And they tell me over 
in Fayston up by Mad River the town 
debt has been going down faster than 
one of those ski-jump things because of 
all the new taxes and the like. [Faysion's 
debt has plummeted from S26.302 in 
1957 to SI. 969 in 1963. and the picture 
on its annual report is the brand-new 
grammar school.] Of course there's no 
denying this skiing causes us some extra 
expenses, too. For instance, we paid out 
525,000 to blacktop the road up to Su- 
garbush. But don't you sec. it was like 
building a rainbow? The pot of gold 
they talk about is sitting up there shining 
on the other end.” 

Vermont’s biggest pot of gold is the 
Mt. Mansfield-Spruce Peak ski area near 
the town of Stowe— and commonly 
called by that name. The General Motors 
of eastern skiing. Stowe sprouted out of 
the ruins of a lush summer-tourist busi- 
ness that w ithered during the Depression. 
It was. in fact. CCC camp work crews 
who helped clear timber and build the 
first ski trails down the flanks of Mt. 
Mansfield, while town bankers snorted 
and dismissed the sport as more faddish 
than the New Deal. 

Today the ski fad in the Stowe area is 
a SI 2 million enterprise, employing 1.000 
people, and that makes skiing the big- 
gest single business within a 36-mile ra- 
dius of Stowe — an area, incidentally, 
that takes in the state capital. Mont- 
pelier. The income of the Mt. Mansfield 
Co. exceeds all other ski areas in the state 
(it outstrips Mt. Snow by more than 
SI million) and, with the exception of 
a lumber mill and a woodcnwarc fac- 
tory, skiing is about all there is in the 
town of 1.750. “I used to work up at 
Stowe in the Green Mountain Inn when 
I was a lot younger,” says Manchester’s 


Mrs. Knothe. “and one day my parents 
came to visit. When they saw how woe- 
begone Stowe was — falling-down build- 
ings and peeling paint — they told me I 
had to come back home. Now you look 
at Stowe and hardly believe your eyes. 
It must be one of the prettiest little towns 
in New England.” 

Sepp Ruschp, president of the Mt. 
Mansfield Co., conducts business in a 
dcep-carfKtcd. paneled office that befits 
his station, and bethinks skiing can have 
the same good effect all over the state. 
“Maybe Bondville and Warren aren't 
much to speak of today, but they're just 
getting started as resort towns. Both of 
them may someday be rivaling Stowe. 
Naturally." Ruschp adds, "we have Mt. 
Mansfield, which God made. . . ." 

As noted earlier, not all Vermonters 
are eager to see such towns as Bondv illc 
and Warren become resorts — forall their 
potential profit. Some of them complain, 
for example, that the mountainsides 
have been scarred by trails and lifts. 
Some dislike the crowding of village 
streets and, as one banker groused. “It’s 
getting so you have to make reservations 
when you want to go out to dinner on 
Saturday night, ifyou can imagine." (On 
the other hand. Brattleboro cleaned up 
last New Year’s, towing skiers’ disabled 
cars at 520 each during a bitter cold 
snap.) "You might compare a lot of us 
to the natives on Cape Cod, only with 
the seasons reversed,” says a Wilming- 
ton merchant. “We're mighty glad to 
sec the skiers get out of here in the spring, 
but we wait all summer and fall for them 
to come back.” 

Perhaps it is all a matter of becoming 
accustomed to change in a stale never 
noted for its radical ways. But in the 
statehouse the philosophy of change is 
taking hold. Says Phil Hoff, the first 
DcmcKratic governor in Vermont in 109 
years; “Not long ago we put a new coal 
of gold leaf on the dome of the capilol. 
and while the workmen were up there I 
had a funny idea. Maybe someday some- 
body will put another statue up there 
along w ith Ceres, the goddess of agricul- 
ture. because she’s getting out of date. 
Perhaps they'll put up the figure of a 
man on skis. And whom do you think it 
will look like? 1 bet a cross between Sepp 
Ru-schp and Walt Schocnknccht.” 

For another aspect of the ski 

boom in Vermont, turn page 
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If Richard III had used Kings Men After Shave 
Lotion, Mrs. Richard III would have wanted 
him around the castle more. He wouldn't have 
gone around the place fighting with people and 
screaming at the top of his lungs, "My Kingdom 
for a Horse!” 

MORAL: 

END SCREAMING FOREVER! 

USE: 


If you just want an after shave that freshens the face, re- 
laxes taut skin, smoothes scrapes, heals nicks, kills infec- 
tious bacteria, and stops rajor rash, Kings Men After Shave 
Lotion is good for that. too. Kings Men— with the new mas- 
culine fragrance. 


IQNGS MEN 


AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


PnE-ELECTRIC LOTION • LUXURY SHAVE • STICK DEODORANT - SPRAY DEODORANT • HAIRDRESSING - COLOGNE 






Wherever you are, make it merrier, 
don't be vague. ..give 

HAIG&HAIG 


iLLUSTtATlONS GY EO SOHl 


by EZRA BOWEN 



A glittering Vermont ski spa called Sugarbush has carefully cultivated an aura of jet-set snobbery that makes 
the insiders who ski there feel way out and the outsiders who have never dared the place feel out in the cold 


W hile prosperity in mosl Vennonl 
ski areas is indeed a thing called 
sharc-ihe-wcallh. there is one resort 
that docs a marvelous business by seem- 
ing to want to share nothing. This is 
Siigjirbush. whose management has per- 
suaded a fair slice ol' New York’s cafe 
society to come and play on winter 
weekends. By creating special little wel- 
coming enclaves for the fiaiir momlc and 
indulging in some artful semisnubbing 
of nearly everyone else. Sugarbush has 
made itself absolutely irresistible to all 
the people whose secret dream is to be 
allowed to pass under the rope, 

bvcrylhing about Sugarbush has a 
special style, from ihc brightly colored 
cars on the Italian-designed gondola 
lift to the jet-set clientele that swept in 

fiotn rSe 6ooi ol Anecicon S'lnj, cody'i jSI O b/ itra 


when the resort opened in 1958 to the 
scribbles under the phone just oulside 
the men’s room: instead of the usual in- 
formation about C/Joria. one .scribble 
says. ”f iglu Mental Health." For skiers 
who live in New York there is even a 
special way to get to Sugarbush. This is 
a private bus and. like anything else con- 
nected with Sugarbush. the bus, coyly 
nicknamed the Mclibus or Sugarbus. 
has little chic overtones that make the 
occasional Outs who ride the bus feel 
Outer, and the Ins. Inner. 

The idea of a private bus, chartered 
from Greyhound every weekend from 
New Year’s Day to the end of good 
skiing, wa.s started by East Side Ar- 
chitect Alexander (Sandy) Mcllvaine. 
who has .since turned (he running of it 


over to such gold-plated stewards as 
America's Cup Crewman Buddy Bom- 
bard and Dolph Cramer, a New York 
ore dealer. It loads up in midtown Man- 
hattan every Friday at 5 p.ni.. and Mc- 
Mvaine, who also lias his architectural 
paw in numerous Sugarbush houses, 
charges S15 (S22 round trip), including 
what is called the lunch. This is really 
supper, a sandwich washed down with 
white wine. It may be preceded by a 
crude cocktail if one is smart enough 
to have brought a bottle — or can get a 
bottle owner to share, The various good- 
ies arc served by two stewardesses — 
Cramer’s wife and Bombard’s chosen 
Jnorale officer for the current weekend — 
who get a free ride or a cut-rate ride in 
return for chores. The bus driver is a 

tonltnlied 
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very atiriictivc whiie-haired man named 
Johnny McBride, who dws TV and 
fashion modeling when he is not driv- 
ing the bus. 

The last lime I rode up. a strict no- 
flirting-w it h-d river- while- bus -is- in- 
motion rule was reiterated for the benelii 
of one of the stewardesses (a society- 
type predecessor of the present incum- 
bents). She had become bored with the 
trip, which took about six hours despite 
the fact that McBride pulled over at one 
point to remove the governor on the 
throttle. 

On this same ride. I am happy to say. 
there was very little group singing. tOn 
an earlier trip there had been much 
Down hy ihe Oht Mill Stream done in 
not very close harmony.) There was. 
however, much congregating in the aisle 
of the bus, drink in hand, and a fair 
amount of seat-hopping. The fraterniz- 
ing continued, at a rising decibel rate, 
for the entire 290 miles. I was surprised 
at so much jolly chatter. A great many 
of the passengers arc repealers, and I 
had thought they would give it ihe old 
Oyster Bay, "Hi, how ore you? God, 


wonderful to sec you.” and then lapse 
into a six-hour coma. Not at all. The 
single ladies, of whom there arc alway.s 
several, do some vigorous spadework on 
the journey as insurance against a lone- 
ly weekend. And although a few of the 
males tend toward silence, they are bas- 
ically purly-oricnted. The only profes- 
sional travelers are the stewardesses, who 
may at any moment swing themselves 
up into the baggage rack and snooze the 
miles away. 

Until this year the Vermont terminal 
for the bus was the parking lot of the 
Sugarbush Inn, which isalways just about 
two degrees warmer than McMurdo 
Sound. It has since been changed to 
lilwin Kingsbury's thriving Shell station, 
which is just a little colder. From here 
the troops disperse. A fair number go 
on to Stowe or Mad River by taxi or in 
cars that usually won't start. 

.My own experience with local trans- 
port was fairly typical. 1 wasstaying w iih 
the laic Peter Estin. a postwar-vintage 
Dartmouth racer, who. despite moun- 
tains of evidence to the contrary, swore 
he always went to bed at a quarter of 


10. My car, which had broken down in 
Sugarbush President Damon Ciadd’s 
impossible driveway the week before, 
had been undergoing ihc cure at the 
Shell station and was supposed to be 
waiting in the parking lot. It wasn't. 
Therefore 1 tackled Sandy Mclivaine, 
who agreed to give me a lift. By the 
lime I got my baggage to his car every 
cubic inch was filled by utter strangers 
who had piled themselves and their im- 
pedimenta into Sandy's car. pleading 
for a ride to an inn called the Inferno. 

1 picked up everything (the temperature 
this late March night was a certifiable 
5® below zero) and galloped over to a 
Volkswagen that had been snowed in 
and had a dead battery. In return for 
promising to push it out of the parking 
lot. 1 was allowed to load my equip- 
ment aboard. My body could follow if 
the car started. So I pushed the car out 
of the lot. and it started rolling down 
the road that winds along the hill to the 
inn. It rolled and rolled, over a rise, 
around a corner and out of sight. Fif- 
teen minutes later (temperature still 
5° heiow ) it had not returned. 

My next move was into Sugarbush 
Inn. there to buttonhole a friendly na- 
tive who volunteered to drive me to bs- 
tin's. F'irst we tooled down the hill to 
find the Volkswagen, which was stand- 
ing at Ihe side of the road, lights out. en- 
gine dead as a smelt. After more trans- 
loading, we muddled along to Eslin's. 

Twenty minutes later Mclivaine. white 
with rage, stomped through Estin's door. 
Mclivaine understood I had a brown 
bag. Could he sec it. please. I showed it 
to him. "Oh. damn it!" Seems that of 
the six passengers he had taken to the 
Inferno, five had decided they really 
weren't going there at all and had de- 
manded a ride back to the Sugarbush 
Inn. Once there they had piled out. bag 
and. apparently, everybody's baggage. 
Mclivaine had pursued them, found 
nothing, and then by some odd process, 
concluded that it was I who had made 
off with his bag. Not having his suitcase, 
wc offered instead a mild sedative (bran- 
dy). witich he grumpily refused as he 
headed out once more on his frozen 
quest, followed by his wife (now former 
w ife). clad in galoshes and despair. Hav- 
ing failed in our charily toward Mc- 
llvainc. we drank the brandy ourselves 
and shulBed off to bed. Time; 2:20 a.m. 

Next morning no one seemed terribly 
ready, at least in my dim eyes, for the 
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A few words to men who think 

they're too young to worry about retirement 


If you're 35 years old — you have just 360 months before you're 65. 
The longer you wait to start a retirement plan — the more it will cost 
you. VVe have a low-cost retirement plan for people like you. it provides 
life insurance protection beginning now, and a guaranteed retirement 
income that you can't outlive. Let's talk about it. The sooner the better. 


State Mutual of America 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester. Massachusetts, 
was founded in 1844 . . . has over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force . . . invests 
$2 rnillion a week in American enterprise. , . sells Life. Health and Group Insurance. 


© . 
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Enjoy the fnenJly flavor of 
this old pnvalcjoniiula: 

Reielatwu's imujiic: mixture 
I'lcases your taste u itli 
the flavor personalities 
of fii'e choice tohaccos. 

It i.s more 
satisjyin^, more comforting 
than any single t(;baii:(} •' 
you can 5mi)kc. 

Make your next pipcjui 

n 1 A R1.FNU or 

a K.crc(anon. viroiva hrk;ht, 

KtlVi-rUCKY HIJRI.FV 
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day’s skiinii. Outside it "as still cold as 
the ninth circle; the sno" ssas like "hile 
brick, and the \sind "as blo" ing a good 
20 knots. The others seemed to gather 
strength as the day passed. Bolstered 
by a tisiful of chocolate bars and the 
prospect of a seir-Intposed 5 p.m. col- 
lapse. I held on through the afternoon. 
1 "as just preparing to execute llie col- 
lapse- into I'Atin's bed-- when 1 "as 
told to gel ready for the party. This 
turned out to be a birtliday celebration 
at .Ski Club I'en for Igor Kihighi) Cas- 
sini. who. until a recent bit of stickiness, 
wrote a regular society column under 
the pen name ofCholly Knickerbocker. 
Ski Club Ten is the heart of Sugarbush. 
a tastefully rustic building full of mar- 
velous wines and equally marvelous girls, 
such as l ashion Model Cindy Hollings- 



worth (we anvr). This is where iln- .Su- 
garbush people go to feel distinct from 
the herd and to eat lunch. Usually the 
place closes before supper as a favor to 
club member Armando Orsini. whose 
Sugarbush branch restaurant does all its 
business at night. But on this night Club 
Ten stayed open for (ihighi. 

I went with l-.stin, who swiftly van- 
ished into the party, while 1 vanished 
into obscurity, finally fetching up against 
a plump, freckled. 40ish lady who felt 
about as relaxed in ihisswift company as 
1 did. I his was a costume party, a fact 
that most of the males had ignored but 
the women had not. a surprising ma- 
jority of them appearing skinless with 
black silk stockings and high heels tliat 
gave you lots of leg. The best of the 
legs belonged to Skecter Werner, who 
had recently retired from international 
ski racing, and faith Mclivainc. who 
had by now shed both her galoshes and 
her despair. 
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THE FIRST TIME YOU CROSS TOWN IN A 1964 CADILLAC 



. . . you're going to be amazed at the wonderful way it moves 
and handles. For this great new car introduces a standard of 
performance and action that is new even to Cadillac. It comes 
from an advanced high-performance 
engine-the most powerful in Cadillac 
history. It comes frorn an improved 
Hydra-Matic Drive — and on certain 


models, a new Turbo Hydra-Matic-lhat provides incredible 
response and agility. And it comes from a host of other 
Cadillac advancements— refined Cadillac power steering, an 
exclusive true-center drive line, and 
motordom's only triple braking system, 
/('.s more tempting than ever— and wait 
till you drive H! See your dealer soon. 
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At lirst llicrc was a photographer scur- 
rying around snapping pictures with a 
hallery ofllashhulbs which, in this dim 
case, left one's eyes with a Hiroshima 
halo for some minutes after each firing. 
I lie party linally ended when a fat stock- 
broker. who shall remain nameless, be- 
came weary and went outside to rest his 
eyes. As a resting place he chose the 
fro/en mud beneath his .laguar. where he 
lay. feet protruding into the dark road. 
Narcouri (Bill) Amory went to the res- 
cue of his good old friend the stock- 
broker. a charity to which the good old 
friend responded by leaping up and 
punching Bill in the face. This made 
everyone feel fairly morose, and we all 
went home. 

The day after the party 1 staggered 
up tile mountain with Peter I'stin and 


BOOK OF AMERICAN SKIING 

Tlii\ accoum of II wcckeiul ui Siitnirhinli. ilie 
lui'licM revort in ilie ric/i I'cniioiir \ki 

complex. i\ mUipieii from The Hnok iif Amer- 
ican Skiing, to he piihli\lie<l ihi\ lu-ck t.'/Jl. 


his mountain class. This is a regular crew 
of Club Ten people who used to take a 
long lesson with Peter on Saturdays and 
Sundays. They are a very l.l Morocco- 
looking lot -cool, but among themselves 
very jolly, quite good-looking, estremcly 
sophisticated, foreign or qiiasi-hireign 
in accent, and all very good skiers. Their 
vitality is amazing. The previous night's 
do for old Ghighi had been, apparently, 
just the restful interlude they needed to 
prepare them fora day on the mountain. 
And. I understand, on any weekend nei- 
ther red wine nor black morning takes 
one second from their skiing. 

The group this day included the Count 
Vittorio C'anierana and his wife Cristina. 
Armando Orsini. Peter listin and one or 
two svelte camp followers, Also in the 
group was a stocky, lank-haired young 
man. clad entirely in lemon yellow, who 
was smoking a cigar rather awkwardly 
and chattering in I rcnch and Italian as 
we rode up in the gondola. VSe skied 
the lift line fairly fast, and the young 
man kept bubbling in various Mediter- 
ranean longues as he Hashed in and out 
of the moguls on the hard-packed slope. 

■‘Ah.” I said to myself, •’a friend of 
Orsini's from Italy." 

Halfway down the lift line we made 
a left onto a iutiry trail that winds along 
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HOW MUCH BUSINESS WILL YOU LOSE TODAY 
BECAUSE NOBODY ANSWERED YOUR PHONE? 

Chances are, you lo.se plenty of Inisine.s.s when you're out of your office or 
shop. And it's all so unnecessary! 

Today, an amazing new device . . . the ELKCTROXIC SECRKTAR'Y ' Tele- 
phone An.swering Set . . . keeps your phone open for business around the 
clcKk ami on weekends and holidays, too. And the cost is just pennies a day. 

Here's how it works. When you go out, every call that comes in is answered 
in your own voice. Callers are told that you’re away and asked to leave any 
mos.sage or order they wish. Then the set automatically tape-records every 
word for you to play back when you return. 

Result'.’ Xo lost calls. Xo lost orders. More satisfied ciistomprs. More busi- 
ness for you. Want more facts? 


ASK YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY ABOUT THE 
ELECTRONIC SECRETARY® TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC North/ake. Illinois 

general telephone &electron/cs^^ 
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FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

6AIsIsIAN0 

Italy, land of masterpieces, is 
famous for another rare work of 
art . . . the liquid gold of Galliano, 
the legendary liqueur "distilled 
from the rays of the sun.’’ Try 
a sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano — the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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through a lot of birch trees. The snow 
was deep, cut up and a little crusty. The 
young man still skied fast, but now not 
so steadily. 1 stopped at the first turn 
and looked back just as he spun in a 
cloud of snow-. He arose, smiled, said 
something in French and came down 
another20yards. Suddenly he went down 
again in another cloud of snow'. This 
time he arose silently, lurched another 
few feet and almost fell again. The next 
word he spoke was pure Anglo-Saxon, 
delivered w ith pure New York inflection, 
and that was the end of the Romance 
languages for that afternoon. 

When the young man was reorganized, 
we set out after the main body of the 
expedition. It was just around the next 
turn, observing the top of a small aspen 
whose trunk had suffered some recent 
bark peeling. Clinging to the top of the 
aspen, bending it with his weight, was a 
porcupine. Vittorio began tugging at the 
tree, apparently to get the porky close 
enough to grab. Cristina slid over toward 
me. “How do you call that — that annee- 
muhl?” 

"A porcupine." said I. 

“Ah," said she, "tin porc-i'pic.” 

"Oiii." said I. "tin porc-epic." 

“Oh." said she. “It would make a di- 
vine hat." 

At this point Vittorio decided not to 
grab the porky and risk a swat from the 
prickly tail. Instead he contented him- 
self with shaking the anneemuhl down 
into the snow. Once on the snow, the 
porcupine set off into the woods with 
a marvelous, rolling gait. “Aha,"saidOr- 
sini, "he has a good backside. 1 think, 
for merengue.” And with that the moun- 
tain class swept off through the trees 
once more. kno 
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Home movies easy 
as watching TV 


with new Keystone 

Private Eye" Projectors 




Want instant movies? Just flip the switch of your Keystone Projector and watch the show— on “Private 
Eye”. No screen to wrestle with, no furniture to push around, no blinds to pull down. It's easy as turning 
on your TV set. “Private Eye” is a wonderfully convenient table-top viewer. It gives you a big (5ii" x 
picture, clear and sparkling even in broad daylight. Ideal for sneak previews, editing, or everyday family 
viewing. And to make your job even simpler, your Keystone Projector is fully automatic; threads itself 
from 'Teel-to-reel” in seconds. No more film fumbling, ever. But that's not all. You can run the whole 
show from your easy chair with “Magic Touch" Remote Control. Showing home movies is virtually effort- 
less with this compact low-silhouette beauty See it, and other Keystone. 

Keystone Private Eye Projectors at your photo dealer today, ^ 

Priced from $100 to $200. And be sure to see Keystone Electric |^E 

Drive Cameras that never need winding. Priced from under $132. keystone camera co-.inc. boston, mass. 




IT'S WINTERTIME, 
SO LET’S PLAY TENNIS 

by REX LARDNER 
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The tenniii fansofConnccticui and its ncighboringstales are 
a hardy lot— at least, a significant and growing number of 
them are. When winter winds begin to how! and snow blan- 
kets their courts, these intrepid racketeers neither give up 
their ball-banging nor take up squash; they deck themselves 
instead in a special kind of warm winter finery and move 
on to a structure of wood and wire to play a game called 
platform tennis. 


Not quite tennis, not quite squash, not quite even the 
paddle tennis familiar to city parks and playgrounds, plat- 
form tennis derives from all of them and has a special dis- 
tinction of its own: it is ideally suited to bad weather. Usually 
made of Douglas fir or an exceptionally weather-resistant 
mahogany from Australia, the tennis platform is 60 feet long 
and 30 feel wide and is completely enclosed by a wire fence 
12 feet high. The doubles court measures 44 feel 



WINTER TENNIS ronllmfd 


by 20 and gives players plenty of room to maneuver at the 
sides ol' the court and behind the baseline. The singles court 
is the same length but four feet narrower. However, average 
players undertake singles with the greatest reluctance, since 
the gitme is considered too strenuous for one man on a side. 
The playing surface is covered with a gritty, sand-filled paint 
to provide nonskid footing in slippery weather. Quarter- 
inch spaces between the boards make it easy to sweep away 
rain or slush, and removable boards at the side of the court 
simplify snow clearance. The platform-tennis hall is durable 
sponge rubber, painted a bright phosphorescent orange for 
high vi>ihility in all weather conditions. It is heavier than a 
tennis ball and hence more stable in gusts of wind. The 
racket is made of sturdy wood, drilled with holes to lessen 
wind resistance. 

hor the most part, the rules governing platform tennis 
are the same as those governing lawn tennis, and the scoring 
is identical. Standard tennis strokes like the lob, the over- 
head smash, the drop shot and the drop volley are an im- 
portant part of every platform player's repertoire. There 
arc. however, significant differences in the two games. For 
one. the platform player is allowed only one serve instead 
of two — a rule that reduces the emphasis on service. For 
another, the platform player can take a shot on the rebound 
off the wire fencing that surrounds the court, provided the 
ball already has bounced onee in his court. 

It is this rule and the existence of the fence that largely 
determine the tactics of platform tennis. Neophytes soon 


discover that the sharply angled smash and sizzling drive of 
the standard game are not the most effective shots in plat- 
form. Caught on the rebound off the fence, such smashes 
can be returned innumerable times, making the offensive 
team do the job all over again. One defending player can 
miss the ball entirely, and his partner, covering for him, can 
pluck it off the fence and return it. In some cases, if a smash 
hit by the attacking team rebounds high enough, or far 
enough away from the fence, the smasher may find himself 
looking into the mouth of a cannon. A patient team, cease- 


lessly scraping smashes off the fence, can win points simply 
by waiting for its opponents to hit the ball out of the court 
or into the net. If the slammer slams the ball into his oppo- 
nents' court so violently that it bounces over the fence, the 
point is a let and must be played over. Rules discouraging 
slams also save players from having to trudge through snow- 
banks in search of the ball. 

The existence of the fence as a prime tactical factor has 
made a stroke called the smother shot one of the most ef- 
fective in the game. Thi.s is a soft smash struck almost ver- 
tically with a good deal of wrist, so that the ball develops a 
high trajectory and. coming down, barely brushes the hack 
fence, giving the receiver very little room to sw iiig his paddle 
at the ball. The resultant tense huddling by the fence and 
the fact that platform players spend much of their time 
facing away from the net give the game an air peculiarly 
apart. This distinctive quality is further evidenced in the at- 
titudes and costumes of its devotees, 

Platform tennis had its beginning in 192X when Fessen- 
den S. Blanchard, a marketing consultant of Scarsdalc, 
N.Y., and his friend, the late James K. Cogswell, started to 
play a kind of paddle tennis on u board court to keep fit in 
had weather. To avoid having to chase the ball down the 
road or intoa neighbor's yard. Messrs. Blanchard and Cogs- 
well erected a wire backstop on their court. Then, one win- 
ter, the most electrifying event in the history of the game oc- 
curred. One of Blanchard's opponents hit a ball that land- 
ed in court, flew up and stuck in the backstop. "It's still in 
play!” cried the I’tery Blanchard, 
a fearless improviser when it 
came to rules. He ran around be- 
hind the fence, gave the ball a 
terrific swat and sent it back into 
the court of his opponents. 
Catching the spirit of the mo- 
ment, Blanchard's partner fought 
off the attacks of their advcrs;ir- 
ies until Blanchard made his way 
back into court. At last they won 
the point. After some (occasion- 
ally healed) discussion, the rule 
permiltii.g the taking of a ball 
off the backstop was accepted, 
and a revolutionary new game 
wa.s born. 

The game has turned out to 
be surprisingly popular. Because 
it is much easier to catch on 
to than tennis, beginners can 
join the fun after a few prac- 
tice swats. Because power is not 
a vital factor, ladies play as enthusiastically as men, and 
husbands can team up with wives in mixed doubles with- 
out danger of sardonic comment.s and injured looks. 
Scores of husband-and-wife teams have entered the na- 
tional mixed doubles championships in platform tennis* 
short history, while very few husband-and-wife teams have 
competed for the U.S. mixed doubles tennis champion- 
ship. Oldsters, taking in the heady tang of the chill air, frisk 
around like young men of 20 when they step on the court. 
And there is an air of cheery sociabi'ity and sportiveness 
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WINTER TENNIS 


about the game, akin to the spirit encountered at a ski 
slope. 

StX'iologisls, In fact. nTighi find a fertile field of study in 
the modes and mores that have grown up around platform 
tennis in New York's exurbs. In Darien. Scarsdale. Hart- 
ford and New Canaan it is played with an attitude that 
seems in part, at least, a revolt against the white-flannel 
orthodoxy of summertime tennis. U is traditional for exur- 
hanitc players to arrive at the court wearing raccoon coats 
or wildly patterned parkas. Flight boots or floppity galoshes 
are worn over sneakers or, better yet. over durable deck 
shiK-s. The mortality rate of rubber soles on the sanded 
surface of the court is high. Regardless of their income 
bracket, the men wear old flannel trousers festooned with 
bright patches. (The right trouser knee of right-handed 
players takes a terrible beating from ;il! the .stooping and 
scooping ncccssriry to return low shots.) A patch in the 
shape of a heart is a favorite. Head coverings arc equally 
imaginative; derbies, shakos, busbies, natty .Alpine hats with 
brushes, row ing and baseball caps. Sherlock Holmes deer- 
stalker hats, skating caps, fur hats. The ladies are slightly 
more conservative, wearing slacks or stretch pants of vari- 
ous bright hues, ski sweaters, ear mull's and heavy gloves. 
Dnc lady from Short Hills, N.J,, trying to raise the general 
level of fashion, wears an all-gold costume. 

■After the players have warmed up. they go Into an act 
generally known as the platform-tennis striptease — off come 
the wintry garments one by one until a player is down to 
trousers or stretch pant.sand a ski shirt. Players arc warned, 
however, not to roll up their sleeves lest a sudden gust of 
chill wind give them the equivalent of tennis elbow. Hot 
cotTee is taken to the courts in thermoses or percolated on 
the spot for those waiting their turn to play, A few plat- 
form clubs, such as the New Canaan (Conn.) Field Club, 
have special warming huts to (haw out chilled players in 
severely cold weather. 

The equipmeitt necessary to all this enjoyment — a wooden 
court complete with galvanized wire fence, galvanized hard- 
ware, creosoled tiniber supporling the deck, kiln-dried plat- 
form lumber and concrete foundation piers — costs about 


S5.000 and Can he erected by professionals in a few weeks. 
Because of the inevitable rush of enthusiasts to any court 
once it is up, the .American Pl.jiform Tennis A.ssociation 
recommends that private clubs, such as tennis clubs, erect 
two courts rather than one. 

Many tennis clubs, many organizations that arc not ten- 
nis clubs and many individuals have taken the APTA’s 
advice. Iowa's Grinncll College has two courts, and so 
has Hotchkiss in Lakeville. Conn. The West Side Tennis 
Club in metropolitan Forest Hills. N.Y, has two courts 
and so does the rural Mcrion Cricket Club. A private de- 
votee has built himself a court on the edge of a clilT in a 
location well-calculated to make his opponents air sick as 
they aim serves toward what appears to be empty space. 

Those who have played on these and other courts range, 
on the male side, from Don Budge and Bill Talbert to 
Pollster George Gallup and Artist Eldridgc King, who drew 
the pictures on these pages. The spectrum among the wom- 
en is equally wide. Each year there are increasing numbers 
of special tournaments: father-son tournaments, father- 
daughter tournaments, mother-daughter tournaments, and 
extra-special ones called scrambles (all-male tournaments 
in which good players arc carefully paired with those not so 
proficient, so that all can have a go at the trophy) and 
“jambles" (tournaments in which the better men players 
arc paired wtlh the worse women, and vice versa, again 
in the interest of evening the odds). 

According to the APTA, an organization of 70 platform- 
tennis clubs, there arc now close to 25.000 people who play 
the game without regard to snow, sleet, storm, rain nor 
dark of night (many courts are floodlit with !.50()-wati 
lamps). In fair weather and foul, from October to .April, 
when tennis players, skiers, ice skaters and golfers arc fret- 
ting and fuming because there is not enough snow or too 
much of it, because it is too cold or too warm, because it 
is too hot or too dry. these platform tennis enthusiasts arc 
happily crying "Take it!" "Mine!" or "Let it go!" "It 
circulates the blood, improves the breathing and whets the 
appetite," asserts one platform-happy fan. "It gives you." 
says another, "something to worry about all winter." end 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


A coach 
even the 
faculty likes 


Win or lose, John Bridgers of 
Baylor is an anomaly on campus. 
He really thinks the game is fun 

I t was gray and misty in Austin. Texas 
last week as oncc-dcfcatcd Baylor 
took after undefeated Texas, hut the dif- 
ferences In the football philosophies of 
the two teams were as distinct as one 
could wish. All week long Texas news- 
papers had written with more enthusi- 
asm than accuracy that this would be 
the first time that two such opposites 
met "at the summit." Defense-minded 
Tcxa.s was trying to win its first national 
championship and attack-minded Bay- 
lor, with the country’s top passer. Don 
Trull, and leading receiver. Larry Elkins, 
was struggling for its first Southwest 
Conference title in 40 years. Neither 
team planned to forsake its style for 
the game, although each coach gushed 
praise for the other. 

Shortly before the kickolf, Texas' con- 
servative Di\rreU Roywl and Baylor’s 
venturous John Bridgers met on the 
field. "John." said Royal, ’’a lot has 
been printed in the papers this week and 
I'm not sure the quotation niarks were 
always in the right places, but I want 
you to know that if we have to stub our 
toe this year. I hope it's against you. 1 
think you people do a tremendous job. 
and I want you to know there’s no hard 
feelings on our part." 

"You know I feel the same." said 
Bridgers. "The kids decide the games, 
anyhow, don't they?" 

The “kids" certainly did. Don Trull 
completed 19 passes for 204 yards and 
Elkins caught 12 of them for 125 yards, 
but the difference between the two teams 


was Texas’ unrelenting defense which, 
with hard tackling on the receivers and 
a furious rush on Trull, made each com- 
pletion more difTicult than the last one. 
From the end of the first until early in 
the fourth quarter, Baylor made only 
one first down. Quarterback Duke Car- 
lisle then came on to play defense in the 
closing minutes and protect Texas’ 7-0 
lead, gained on a third-period touch- 
down. Carlisle’s last contribution was 
a brilliant interception in the end zone. 
He dove in front of Elkins to take a 
Trull pass from the Texas 19-yard line, 
with just 22 seconds left. 

In the SWC. where defense-oriented 
field position football has been domi- 
nant ever since Royal started winning 
with the method in 1957. there will be 
many saying that they knew all along 
what the outcome would be. Among 
them will be Baylor alumni, a large 
number of whom have become desper- 
ate over their school’s inability ever to 
win an SWC title. "They are sufTcring.” 
said one local businessman not long ago. 
"from an alarming and deepening neu- 
rosis." Another Waco man asked plain- 
tively. "Is it too much to ask for one 
conference championship in a lifetime?’’ 

The old grads cost Bridgers' predeces- 
sors— George Sauer and Sam Boyd — 
their jobs, although in six years (1950- 


1955) Sauer’s teams had a fine 38-21-3 
record and in 1956 Boyd’s 8-2 team went 
to the Sugar Bowl where it beat Tennes- 
see. Last year. Bridgers’ fourth at Baylor, 
they threatened to lake his Job w hen his 
team started in a slump and lost five of 
its first six games. 

The main charges against Bridgers 
were that he was soft on his players, he 
kept players of proven inability on his 
teams, he passed too much and failed to 
emphasize the defensive game, and he 
lacked the "killer instinct" when he had 
a rival team beaten badly. To all. Bridg- 
ets gladly pleaded guilty, which was 
something like a Puritan telling the 
wilch-hunlcrs that he did not believe in 
God. But did the alumni gel Bi'idgers' 
scalp? They did not. Just as the cam- 
paign to oust Bridgers got really hot. 
President Abner McCall of Baylor an- 
nounced that he had signed Bridgets to 
an unexpected tivc-ycar contract. Ex- 
plained the President: "W’e had a group 
that was all set for a new coach, f 
thought it was time to pul that idea to 
rest." McCall went on to say: "He had 
proven himself to be a man of principle, 
unshakable principle. I didn't want to 
take a chance on losing John." 

In an era when coaches think football 
is war, and war is hell, John Dixon 
Bridgers is a refreshing iconoclast who 
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Will he knock ’em down like Ned Day? 


Hollin;' .strike.s in a row niiiy seem inipossihle. but 
Xcd Day did it twice. Me al.so rtdled a pair of .suc- 
cessive ijerfect j,uinieji three times. Name a major 
bowliiif? t'\’ent and Ned Day probably won it. 
Called the greatest match game bowler of all time, 
he’s now a member of the How ling Hall of rame. 

Not e\ory youngster can be a Ned Day. In fact, 
very few e^•en participate in organi;<od sporting 
events, nuicli le.ss bc<-ome stars. Hut every young 
]>erson — if only a spectator — caii be as physically 
fit as the star athlete. 

Never before has i)liysicai fitness. i)articularly (he 


fitness of our young })e«>ple, l)een more important 
than it is today. Presi<lent Kenne4ly has state<!; 
‘■'riie strength of our democracy is no greater than 
the collective well-being of our i)cople . . .The level 
of physical fitne.ss of every .\merican citizen must 
bo our constant concern.” 

'lb siii)p<)rl tlie President’s program Equitable has 
pr«*parcd a special film; ■■^buth Physical Fitness— A 
Report to the Nation.” If you wouhl like to borrow 
a ])rint of this film for showing to community groups, 
ecnitaet your nearest Ec|uitaljlc office or write to 
E<|uitable’s lunne office. 


For an atfrurtiif by 11 inch 
TCiirodiulinn of ihis Jrairiti'j, xend 
your name and addres-t and the 
nordx. N'p<l Dav. to: Fiiuilable, 
C.r o Box IS'S.y. 1'. /. .V.)'. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


\: 


Homs OHics. 1285 Avenue of tne Amences, New Yofti 19, N.V ®1963 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL cominued 

nol only believes thal football is a game 
but thinks it should be played for fun. 
Consider, for instance, these heretical 
practices \v hich. should they become ac- 
cepted. might unravel the woof and warp 
of heavy-pressure college football : 

• Nobody has ever been cut from a 
Bridgers' squad just because he cannot 
play good football. 

• Nobody has ever been cased out of 
college in order to save a scholarship for 
a more deserving player. 

• Nobody raises a voice against a player 
in practice, nor criticizes him openly, 
Laughter is considered as much a part 
of practice as calisthenics. 

• Bridgers believes that the name of the 
game docs not necessarily have to be 
“knock." "Truirsoneofthe best players 
in the country,” says Bridgers. "and he 
never hurl a soul. He couldn't if he 
wanted to. That's my kind of player — 
a thinker, not a hitter.” 

• Bridgers believes a rule is a rule, even 
if it costs him dearly. “Bridgers gives 
character-building meaning.” says Or. 
McCall. "A few years ago a lineman who 
meant a lot to the team got into a scr.ipe. 
A dean asked John what he wanted to 
do about the boy. 'He violated the rules, 
didn't he?' John asked. 'Then pack him 
on home.’ " 

A more celebrated case involved 
Bobby Maples, a 6-fool-4, 230-pound 
All-Southwest Conference freshman 
quarterback who got married the sum- 
mer between his freshman and sopho- 
more years. Bridgers has a rule against 
marriages before the junior year, since 
he feels they interfere with school (nol 
football). He will not encourage them 
by continuing scholarship aid and he 
refused to make an exception for Maples, 
even though a wealthy graduate offered 
to pay Maples' tuition. Alabama an- 
nounced that Maples was transferring 
there, and the reaction from Waco prac- 
tically broke the glass in Dr. McCall's 
oflice. Happily, Maples’ parents relented 
when Bridgers would not. They agreed 
to pay for his school bills at Baylor. 

• Even under severe pressure. Bridgers 
refuses to bench offenders when they 
make mistakes. "They’re college boys.” 
he says, "not paid professionals, and as 
long as I’meoach I'll make decisions and 
run this team." 

• Bridgers insists on leaving the game 
to his players. "Coach Bridgers thinks 
initiative is part of playing football,” 
Siiys Trull. "He trains the quarterbacks 


to call their own game, then says they’re 
on their own. 1 checked off more than 
15 times in the Arkansas game [Baylor 
won 14-10 in what at the time was con- 
sidered a huge upset] and from what he 
said later. I guess the coach was pleased." 
• Finally. Bridgers gets along with the 
faculty. Dr. Ralph Lynn, professor of 
history, said; "1 have been here since 
1 946 and Bridgers is the first coach we've 
ever had who came to graduation e.xer- 
ciscs. He's the first one to take part in 
the campus life in general. 1 remember 
when we'd get more than our share of 
thugs for football players. But John 
Bridgers changed all that. And he’s 
changed my ideas about football not 
belonging on the college campus, loo. 
He is my kind of coach.” 

Th« pros liked him, too 

Surprisingly, these examples of Bridg- 
ersiana, which might strike some as na- 
ive. impressed professionals as much 
as they did the Baylor players. For two 
years, Bndgers was line coach with the 
Baltimore Colts. He had come from 
Johns Hopkins, the very much de-empha- 
sized school (SI. Dec. 3. 1956), a fact 
that was a source of vast heavy-handed 
humor for the tough Colt linemen. 

"I’ve played bail for an awful lot of 
coaches." jibed all-Pro tackle Art Don- 
ovan when Bridgers first appeared, "but 
never did 1 think I'd end up playing for 
a refugee from Johns Hopkins." Some 
players called Bridgers "Hopkins,” but. 
like Donovan, they eventually respected 
him and regarded him with special af- 
fection. "Coaching is understanding." 
says Colt Tackle Jim Parker, "and John 
has lots of that. He’s excellent. He 
always told you if you did a good 
job ora poor one, and you didn't have 
to wait around dying a slow death to 
get the word. If he asked me to conic 
to Baylor to help him. I’d go, even 
if I had to pay my own way. He's that 
kind of guy.” 

All-Pro Halfback Lenny Moore says: 
"You just wanted to do a damn good 
job for him. He treated you like a man. 
He'd slay after practice to help anyone 
who wanted it. Big Daddy Lipscomb 
would do anything for John. Our defense 
broke the club record and wc were the 
NFL champions when John was there, 
and he had a lot to do with our success.” 
Balliniorc Tackle Ocorge Preas adds, 
"He had to prove himself, but he did, in 
quick time, loo. It was his hard work and 
character that won us over." 

After four years under Bridgers, NFL 


Rookie of the Year Ronnie Bull wrote 
him a letter. "You are not only an excel- 
lent coach.” Bull said, "but an c.xcellcnt 
example to your players, You will al- 
ways have me behind you because you 
played a big role in my life.” 

Never a big person physically nor even 
a gifted athlete. Bridgers attended Au- 
burn on a football scholarship. His twin 
brother I'rank. now the president of a 
mechanical cngincciing firm, remembers 
him as the most competitive person he 
knew there. "In our senior year,” he re- 
calls. "we both took the same trigonom- 
etry class. I was a math major, he was 
in business. My average for the course 
was 99. His was 100. " 

Bridgers worked hard and made the 
squad but never won a football letter. 
He graduated with the highest scholastic 
average in the School of Business, turned 
down a fellowship at Yale Law School 
and look a job as coach at Sewance in 
middle Tennessee in order to support his 
wife. Frances, The Bridgers have a mar- 
ried daughter. Cindy, and two boys. Don 
and Dixon. Father John is more inter- 
ested in his sons' grades in school than 
he Ls in their ability to play football. 

When Bridgers, a Baptist, went to 
Baylor, a Baptist school, he was not ex- 
actly what the alumni wanted, although 
they did not know it at the time. Dr. 
McCall did, though. McCall had been 
responsible for the investigation of Texas 
A&M when that school was placed on 
probation by the SW'C for flagrant vio- 
lations of recruiting rules. The investiga- 
tion made McCall a strong advocate of 
sane athletic policies. 

But Bridgers would like to win as 
much as the alumni, and Saturday his 
team came close enough to upsetting 
Texas to gain recognition as one of the 
strongest college football teams in the 
country. "If Elkins had caught that last 
pass and they had thrown for two 
points," Royal siiid after the game, "I 
don’t think I'd ever gotten over it." 

And then, like most coaches who, win 
or lose, play against Bridgers’ teams. 
Royal felt compelled to add something 
about the man. "He's one of the people 
I trust. Because wc'vc been winning, our 
type of program has made it hard for 
John. Our success has been damaging to 
him. His alumni throw it up to him that 
Texas is winning with a running and de- 
fensive game. But I’d hate for us to be 
seven points behind, with only a couple 
of minutes to play, and try to take the 
ball as far as they did. Bridgers coaches 
his type of game better than any I know.” 
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GIN DISTILLERS- 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERtES, LTD. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

This is 
Britain’s 
Finest 


Tn iMijiland. an order foi’ ji ^in 
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differenc(‘ in color, in flavor 
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ence, but you can tell it in the 
dark. And it will t(dl you wh\' 
tliei-e is nogin Iji all Hie world 
like Booth’s House of Lords. 
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This is the McGregor Suedelander. And the back 

the wool knit sleeves are flexible is like the front, 

like a sweater. 

The suede-leather front is warm, 
like a windproof jacket. 


Once you’ve worn the Suedelander you’ll say there’s really 
nothing like it. Because the 100% worsted wool sleeves are 
laminated to Curon* foam to keep you snug. And the genuine 
.suede-leather front and back are lined with quilting for extra 
warmth. Nothing looks as handsome either. Just $35.00. 




'Reeves rcg. TM 


Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Cnnadu. too. McGrcgor-Doniger Inc.. New York 19. N.Y. 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTHWEST 

THC TOP TMAEC: 1. TEXAS (S-0) 

3. BAYLOR (S-3| 3. RICE |S-3) 

Neither Baylor feet in green socks nor Texas 
backs in burnt orange jerseys gave the Long- 
horns their eighth victory. It w,as Texas line- 
men in blackened orange who ground down 
the latest and most dangerous obstacle in 
Texas' march to its first national title. 

Arkansas already had its ow n first, but of 
a less welcome variety. The Rarorbacks, 
who had never lost a game in November 
under Frank Broyles, were shaved 7-0 by 
underdog ricl. The Owls ulili/cd a mask- 
grabbing penally and a gain on a fumble to 
score their touchdown. 

One foot from the goal on fourth down, 
(railing Texas A&M 7-6. SMU Coach Hav- 
den Fry called for a (ield goal. John Richey's 
kick won the game 9-7 and kept Fry from 
being shot and, possibly, stuft'ed. James Fi- 
lls threw four touchdown passes as rising 
liiXASTtcn butchered Kansas Stale 51-13 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE; 1. OKLAHOMA (6-1) 

3. MICHIGAN STATE {S-l-l) 3. NEBRASKA (T<t) 

Before the season hardly anyoncw ould have 
wagered even a tacky old Confederate bill 
that MU'HKiAN ~taTf (4-0-1) and Ohio 
State (.3-0-1 (would be fighting it out for the 
Rig Ten title and that dark horse Illinois 


THE BEST 


BACK OF THE WEEK; Sophomoro Half- 
back Joe Labrurzo, playing with a padded in- 
jured lefi arm, gained IU9 yards rushing and 
scored three touchdowns to bring l.ouisiunu 
Sialcfrom 14-7behindioa28-l4winoser ICU. 

LtNEMAN OF THE WEEK: Ciuard Bub 
Brown, Nebraska's outstanding blocker, led a 
violent charge to help oserw helm Kansas, Onee, 
with fourth and one on its own 26. Nebraska 
sneaked behind Brown instead of punting. 


would be nudged out of first place by mictii- 
GAN. But that is the way it was last week 
Michigan's Bump Elliott had some special 
strategy ready for brother Pete. It was sim- 
ple: outhii the bruising Illini linemen on of- 
fense. give ground before hand-fighlmg them 
on defense. It worked .sowcll that frequently 
the Illinois linemen would lunge forward 
wtth the snap, then fall flat on their faces in 
front of the retreating Wolverines. This un- 
likely procedure so upset the Illini backs that 
they fumbled six times. With seven minutes 
to play and Illinois leading 8-7, Jim Warren 
fumbled and Michigan's John Row ser recov- 


ered on the Illini 1 1. Mcl Anthony plunged 
over from the one and the Wolverines led 
for good 14-8. 

Michigan Slate's DufTy I'Jaughcrty did 
not need any deep plotting for Purdue. He 
just left it up to his defense, the best in the 
country, to throttle the Boilermakers. It held 
Purdue to a mere 68 yards rushing and State 
coasted home, 23-0. Now all the Spartans 
have to do to get to the Rose Bowl is beat 
Illinois November 23 at East Lansing. 

Ohio State's Woody Hayes was almost 
syn-ipathctic one day last week when he 
mused. "Penn State's Rip Engle is one of my 
best friends. It's too bad that two such fine 
men must meet., and a shame that one of 
them must lose." The implication was clear 
then, but the shame was Woody's last Sat- 
urday. Old friend Rip beat him 10-7 — and 
at his own game, loo— w ith a rousing de- 
fense. After Ohio State took a 7-0 lead. Engle 
stunted his tackles and OSU got only 30 
yards and one first down rushing in the sec- 
ond half. Meanwhile. Pete l.iske caught the 
Bucks fiatfooted with his deft handofTs and 
sfvirp passing. His 13-yard pass to End Bill 
Bowes put the Lions in the game, and Ron 
Coates' 23-yard held goal won it. 

The other Big Tenners were playing out 
the siring. Wisconsin bumbled andfumbled, 
but still beat Northwestern 17-14: sopho- 
more Gary Snook threw for three scores as 
IOWA put down Minnesota 27 13; Indi- 
ana's Tom Nowatzke gained 134 yards, 
scored a touchdown, kicked two field goals 
and two extra points, and the Hoosiers edged 
Oregon State 20-15. 

Notre Dame scored first against PITT, but 
that was all the Irish got. Paul Martha ran 
the next kickotf back 92 yards. Fred Ma/u- 
rck bedeviled the Irish with his running and 
passing and the Panthers won easily 27-7. 

A showdown between Nebraska and 
Oklahoma is coming in the Big Eight, Ne- 
braska. despite the absence of injured Quar- 
terback Dennis Cluridge and an annoying 
99-yard touchdown run by Kansiis' Gale 
Sayers, whipped the Jayhawkers 23-9. Okla- 
homa dawdled some ag.Tinsi Iowa Si.nc, hut 
came back to beat the Cyclones 24-14, Mis- 
souri's Gary Lane ran for three touchdowns 
to help bury Colorado 28-7 

NORTMFRN ILLINOIS- Gcorgc Bork threw 
68 passes, completed 43 for 416 yards and 
two touchdowns, and the Huskies beat Cen- 
tral Michigan 27-22 to finish undefeated. 
Arm-weary but happy. Bork toted up his 
records: 374 passes, 244 completions. 3,077 
yards and 33 touchdowns for a single sea- 
son; 902 -passes, 577 completions, 6,782 
yards and 60 touchdowns for his career. 



the 

what-is-it 

nut 

People who have never seen the 
Royal Hawaiian Macadamia nut in- 
variably ask that question. This nut 
looks different, And it certainly 
tastes different . . . orchard-fresh, 
mellow, absolutely delicious. Never 
too oily or too salty. And one nut 
tastes exactly like the other. Natu- 
rally.this most edible, extraordinary, 
exclusive, exotic, and exquisite of 
nuts is just about the costliest of 
themall. Well, that's the way it goes. 

® 


Macadamia Nuts 



RcyAl Hawli'Sn Msts<lA'^-a N;>t Cempany. Inc. 
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LOOK AT SKINNY 


It's Mr. Skinny himself and he is fascinated by his own slim figure. 
The Album can devour all a man's essentials, currency, keys, credit 
cards, tickets in its many compartments, then slither into his pocket 
without divulging the slightest bulge ot its presence. Spot the sleek 
Album wallet by its exclusive file card 
case that provides credit cards with special 
colorful sections for easy reference, Album g 
by Enger- Kress comes attired in many hand^,^ 
some leathers priced trom $5.00 to $25.00 



conlinufil 


THE EAST 

T«g TOP THREE: I. N*VT (T-1| 

3. PITT [••ll 0, STRACUSE (0-2) 

In its own modest fashion, the Ivy League 
has managed to get as cra/ily mixed up as 
the Big Ten. In fact, the Ivies may be even 
more hard put to find a champion. First 
Dartmouth, then Harvard, both preseason 
favorites, fell. Last Saturday it was unbeaten 
Princeton's turn. From the start it was ap- 
parent that HARVARD had little respect for 
the Tigers* perfect record. The Crimson backs 
— Quarterback Mike Bassett, Fullback Bill 
Grana and Halfbacks Scott Harshbarger 
and Dave Poe— simply bashed at the Prince- 
tons with slick keepers and fierce olT-tacklc 
smashes until the Tigers gave up two touch- 
downs. The superb Harvard defense bent 
only once, when Cosmo lacavazzi, Prince- 
ton's bullish fullback, led the Tigers back 
into the game with a fourth-period touch- 
down. But the alert Crimsons recovered a 
fumble and Grana crashed over from the 
one to give Harvard a 21-7 victory. 

Princeton (4-1 ) still leads Harvard (3-1-1 ). 
but both have to play up-and-coming Yale 
(3-2). which used a robust ground game and 
a smothering defense to rout Penn 28-7. 
DARTMOUTH (3-2). an easy 47-6 winner over 
Columbia, also lies menacingly ahead of the 
Tigers. CORNELL (3-2) pulled out another 
barnburner, Gary Wood’s last-minute touch- 
down pass, and Peter Gogoluk's four soccer- 
style placements, for an NCAA record of 
41 straight, edged Brown 28-25. 

For NAVY’S Roger Staubach, it was just 
another routine day — two scoring runs and 
seven passes for 104 yards and one touch- 
down before he sat down early in the third 
quarter. But for Maryland it was utter disas- 
ter, a 42-7 shellacking. A listless army team 
could not seem to get excited over Utah, 
that is, until Gary Hcrtzfcldt, a fine passer, 
and Allen Jacobs, a punishing fullback, put 
the Redskins ahead 7-0. That woke up the 
Cadets who marched 80 yards before Ken 
Waldrop stormed over from the eight. Rollic 
Slichwch's two-point run was just enough 
to win 8-7. SYRACUSE, racked by injurie.s, 
barely managed to edge West Virginia 15 
13 on John Paglio's 32-yard field goal, but 
Coach Ben Schwartzwalder was wondering 
whether he would have enough able bodies 
left to finish out the season. The latest casual- 
ties: Fullback Nat Duckett, broken leg: 
Tackle Dave Archer, bruised arm; Guard 
PaulHoule.bruiscdhand.BOSTONCOLLEGEs 
Jack Concannon passed for one score and 
ran for another as BC beat BufTalo 15-0. 

THE WEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. WASHINGTON (S-S) 

2 . use (a-3) a. UTAH STATE (7-1) 

When WASHINGTON was losing its first three 
games. Coach Jim Owens moaned about 
his offense. Last week his Huskies won their 
fifth straight— and an almost sure bid to 
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ihe Rose Bowl over California 39-26 and 
Owens grumped about his defense. Wash- 
ington gave up 329 yards, mostly to Craig 
Morton's passes (17 for 199 yards) and little 
option runs. Fortunately for the Huskies, 
Cal's defense was even more scandalous. 
Husky Quarterback Bill Douglas passed 
over it for 176 yards and Fullbacks Junior 
Coffey and Charlie Browning rushed 
through the fuzzy Bears for 172 more. All 
told, Washington piled up 552 yards. Com- 
plained California's Marv Levy. "If only 
we had stopped somebody." 

UCLA, the only team left to stop Wash- 
ington, hardly looked the type against AiR 
rORCE. Terry Isaacson, running out of a 
shotgun that Coach Ben Marlin never had 
a chance to use against Army a w-eek earlier, 
bombed the unsuspecting Bruins for 258 
yards and four scores with his running and 
passing as the Falcons won 48-21. 

use, trailing Stanford 1 1-0, suddenly 
came to life in the second half. Halfback 
Willie Brown grabbed touchdown passes 
from Mike Garrett and Craig Fertig. m 
for ailing Pete Bcathard, and USC pulled 
it out 25- 1 1 . OREGON had two of its walk- 
ing wounded back and they helped beat 
Washington Stale 21-7. Mel Renfro shook 
up the Cougars with two 30-yard runs and 
Bob Berry threw for two scores. 

It was still anybody's race in the Western 
AC. NEW MEXICO saw to that when it upset 
Wyoming 17-6. Independent utah state. 
leading the nation in total offense and scor- 
ing, got Colorado State down early and 
then clobbered the poor Rams 36-16 for its 
sixth straight. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THftEEl 1. MISSISSIPPI (4*g.l) 

2. AUBURN (S<1) 3. MEMPHIS STATE (7-0-l| 

It looked as if unbeaten, untied Auburn 
would be forced to settle for a 10 10 dead- 
lock with MISSISSIPPI STATE until Tigcr 


Quarterback Jimmy Sidle went back for one 
more desperation pass. Then Auburn had to 
settle for a loss. State's Sonny Fisher inter- 
cepted the pass, returning it to the Auburn 
21. Justin Canale kicked a pressure-packed 
36-yard field goal and instead of being Just 
plain unbeaten. Auburn was just plain un- 
tied. 13 10. 

In six previous meetings, LSU-TCU scores 
had read like baseball results: e.g. 3-3, 3-0, 
3-2 and 5-0. Last week TCU led 14-7 at 
half lime in a scoring explosion. Vexed by 
this un-Soulhern activity, LSU touched off 
its own firecracker, 5-foot-9 sophomore Joe 
Labruzzo, who touched down the ball for 
three scores. LSU won 28- 14. 

Billy Lothridge docs not do it all any- 
more. The GEORGIA TECH quariciback did 
complete 20 of 34 passes for 246 yards and 
a touchdown, and he did kick a field goal in 
a 1 5-7 defeat of Florida State. But he missed 
two extra points, and he neglected to score 
one of Tech's touchdowns, plorida sopho- 
more Bruce Bennett intercepted Georgia 
Quarterback Larry Rakcsiraw's first pass, 
returning it 43 yards for a touchdown. Ben- 
nett popped up again to stave off the Bull- 
dogs' last threat with his third interception 
and preserve a 21-14 Florida win. Vander- 
bilt fought KENTUCKY to a scorcIcss tie, 
TENNESSEE beat poor Tulanc 26-0 and Mis- 
sissippi wrapped up Tampa 41 0. 

Drilled all week in pass protection, the 
CLEMSON line gave Jim Parker and Tommy 
Ray time to complete three long throws 
against North Carolina's second-in-thc-na- 
tion pass defense and scuttle the Tar Heels 
1 1 -7. With north CAROLINA STATE ahead 
6-0, VPl’s Mike Cahill dropped a punt on 
his own two. State Halfback Tony Koszar- 
sky recovered for a touchdown, and the 
Wolfpack eventually won 13-7. duke bur- 
ied Wake Forest 39-7 and Memphis state. 
one game closer to an undefeated season, 
beat South Carolina 9-0. 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 



To make good movies, you must have a good 
movie camera. And you may have wanted to 
get started taking family movies of your 
travels, hobbies, and activities. But you may 
have been confused by the great number of 
movie cameras available. Or you may have 
had doubts about conflicting quality claims. 

Now you can depend upon Honeywell for 
reliable 8 mm movie cameras. Built by the 
Elmo Company, Japan's most respected 
manufacturer of movie products, these fine 
new cameras meet the highest standards 
and are backed by Honeywell’s full factory 
service facilities. 

All Honeywell Elmo cameras have automatic 
exposure control. Shown above is the bat- 
tery-driven Zoom 82, $189.50. Its accessory 
grip ($24.95) drives the zoom lens and gives 
you "trigger” control of electric film drive. 


TgxBB owar TCU. The efficient Longhorns 
are rarely showy: they just win games, 
use ev«r Dragon Stat*.* With Or without 
Beathard, USC is loo much for Stale. 

Pitt ovor Army. If Pitt cannot beat Army 
on the ground, it can through the air. 

Nawy over Duka. Dukc's tender defenses will 
be an easy mark for Navy's Siaubach. 

Oaorgla Tech ovar Alabama. LothridgC 
gives Tech an edge — his educated fool. 

LSU ovar MIssisaippi State. Blit LSU will 
have to be alert. State is hard to hold. 

Illinois over Wiacortsin. Down bul DOI OUl, 

the mini will be ready for the Badgers. 

Dhie State ovar Northwestern. The Wild- 
cats lack the manpower to stay with OSU. 


Michigan State over Notre Dame. That 

tough defense uill overwhelm the Irish. 

Oklahoma over Missouri. Oklahoma has 
the line to stop Missouri's runners. 

OTHER GAMES 

AUBURN OVER GEORGIA 
BOWLINO GREEN OVER OHIO 
CALIFORNIA OVER UTAH 
NORTH CAROLINA OVER MIAMI 
N.C. STATE OVER FLORIDA STATE 
PRINCETON OVER TALE 
FURDUE OVER MINNESOTA 
STANFORD OVER WASHINGTON STATE 
VIRGINIA TECH OVER WEST VIRGINIA 
'F'iikiy nistil ju/iir 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

II RIGHT. B WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: BS-SB-T 


The Pocketaulo 80 ($99.50) is a wonderful 
sportsman's gift. Small and light. Battery 
operated-no wind up. Carry it in a shirt 
pocket-it’s always ready to use. 

For yourself, or for a very special Christmas 
gift, choose a Honeywell Elmo movie camera. 
Ask your authorized dealer fora demonstra- 
tion today! 

For detailed literature, write to Tom Olsen 
(209). Honeywell. Denver. Colorado 802W. 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 
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Arvin fuil'feature 
AM/FM clock radio in 
elegant walnut wood 

ARVIN PERFORMANCE! 
Automatically wakes you to music or 
alarm, Slumber switch shuts oft radio 
after you're lulled to sleep. Lighted 
slide rule dial and luminous tipped 
hands tell time and dial setting in dark. 

ARVIN LOOKS! 

Handsome walnut finish cabinet com- 
bines the superior acoustical quality 
of wood with the convenience of lull- 
feature clock functions. 

ARVIN BIG SOUND! 

5' Velvet Voice speaker is teamed with 
8 lubes plus rectifier and 3 diodes, 
push-pull output and feedback tone 
control, to deliver full-range audio 
fidelity throughout the room. 

ARVIN PRECISION ENGINEERING! 
Automatic Frequency Control pre- 
vents FM drift. Special circuits auto- 
matically filter out interference and 
unwanted signals. Sensitive copper- 
photo circuitry assures long, trouble- 
free set life. 

ARVIN Model 43R68 <*inq<; 

Walnut Finish. Suqg. retail 



Consumer Products Division, Columbus, Indians 
America's largest speciafisl iry the 
mar^ufacture of quality radios 



A family affair in Miami 


“The important business of selecting 
' our Open Team and our Women’s 
Team for next year’s World Bridge Olym- 
piad will be taken care of in the Interna- 
tional Team Trials this week in Miami 
Beach. The right to play in these Trials 
is one of the major awards for doing 
well in national championships: 16 pairs 
are competing in the Open Team Trials 
and eight pairs in the Women’s Team 
selection event. 

Five players arc doubly qualified for 
the Open, having won both the Vander- 
bilt and the Masters Knockout Team 
titles. Cliff Russell. Harry Harkavy, Bil- 
ly Seamon and Alvin Roth will be in the 
open event. But the fifth, Mrs. Edith 
Kemp, is additionally qualified to play 
in the Women’s Trials. Unfortunately, 
she cannot play in both, so. largely as a 
matter of family pride, she has elected to 
play in the women's event with her sister, 
Mrs. Ann Burnstein. Since Billy Seamon 
is their brother, this means that three 
members of the family may end up playing 
for the U.S. in one international cham- 

Ncilhcr sitfe NORTH 

riilnciahlv ^ K 5 2 

South dealer ^({764 

♦ A » H 2 

4 6 .3 

WI-LST 
4 J to 3 

¥ 5 

♦ K (I 7 1 
4 A K J lU 2 

StJlITH 
4 A K 
¥ A iu » 8 2 

♦ 10 

4 0 8 5 4 

sot'Tii wi;ht norih kast 

I V 2 V I'AMS 

4 V PASS PASH PASS 

Opening lead: king of dubs 


pionship — a record for any country. 

The high caliber of Edith's play can 
be judged from her brilliant defense in a 
hand {below left) during the Masters 
Team championship. 

The bidding demands little comment. 
Over West’s takeout double. North’s 
raise to two hearts was mildly preemp- 
tive, But South, thinking there might be 
a play for the game, up and bid it. 

On winning the club king. West con- 
tinued with the ace and then the deuce, 
encouraged by Mrs. Kemp’s high-low 
with the East hand. Declarer ruffed with 
dummy’s queen of hearts, and, without 
the slightest hesitation, Edith discarded 
a low .spade. To realize the gorgeous de- 
ceptiveness of this play, put yourself in 
South’s place. Suppose East had over- 
ruffed with the heart king. Declarer’s 
best chance would be to reach dummy 
with the diamond ace and finesse against 
the jack of hearts. It would work, and 
the contract would be made. 

Bui when the heart queen held the 
trick, declarer had to be concerned about 
losing a trick to West's presumed king of 
hearts and having West continue with 
the clubs, giving East an overruff of 
dummy w ith the jack. So when dummy 
led a trump and East followed with the 
3-spot, declarer found the finesse of the 
trump 8 totally unsafe. Instead, he went 
up with his ace of hearts and played ci- 
ther to drop West’s supposed king or to 
split the suit and lose only one trump 
trick. As the cards lay. of course, he lost 
two trumps and his contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Don’t be in a hurry to grab a trick if it 
cannot escape you anyway. Declarer may 
be misled as to the location of the high 
cards and patience may get you two 
tricks where haste could win you only 
one. END 


EAST 
4 » 7 6 4 
¥ K J 3 
♦ J 6 5 3 

4»7 
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Don’t Stir Without Noilly Prat 




INVISIBLE TO THE EYE 


The French — invisible in your gin or 
vodka-hut the extra dry flavor of Noilly 
Prat French Vermouth is there to make 
your Dry Martinis really civilized. 



The Italian— somewhat less than sweet, 
and something more— it's delightfully 
Bittersweet !The correct Italian Vermouth, 
for smart Manhattans or on the rocks. 


NOILLY PRAT 


When you ask for Noilly Prat your 
French is perfect — and so is your Italian I 

IMPORTED VERMOUTH 



K. SOLE Distributors for the u s.a. 


browne-vi 


TNEftS COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


e W Y O R 





with Dobbs-the difference is in the detail: 


the plush touch of suede puts a man ahead of the fashion game 


Touch it. Luxuriate in it. To get that soft suede finish, Dobbs actually sands the Gamebird's fine 
felt hundreds of times. The Dobbs Gamebird gives any man the dash and spirit of the great, 
colorful outdoors. Other sporting touches; interesting crown; smart multi-color woven band; 
exclusive Gamebird ornament- Featured hat shown $16.50. Other Dobbs hats from $12.95. 
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golf/ Jack Nicklaus 


A good time to 
take a nip, not a 


A common mistake that many golfers 
make when using a long or medium iron 
is to try and take a divot — driving the 
club head abruptly down through the 
ball as if hitting a short iron. Attempt- 
ing this will usually produce one of three 
unfortunate consequences: you may hit 
far behind the ball and barely budge it 
along the fairway; you may go down 
through the ball but not be firm enough 
with your hands, so the ball goes over 
the green; and you may hit too high on 
the ball. The best way to eliminate all 
the.se errors is simply to sweep the ball 
off the grass with the club head, strik- 
ing it just a fraction of an inch before 
the club head reaches the lowest point 
of the swing. Hitting the ball in this 
manner greatly increases the chance for 
a shot that will finish somewhere on or 
around the green. To play the shot this 
way, the ball at address should be posi- 
tioned opposite the left heel, not back in 
the center of the stance where so many 
golfers place it. Then take your regular 
swing. Forget about the ball. Concen- 
trate, instead, on nipping off the top of 
the grass that is directly underneath it. 

' C Jock All rig'll rowrvvd 


The hall siwulti he played off the left heel 
{above). At impact {right) the clah head is 
Just short of the lowest point in the swing. 

FKANCIS GQIOEN 



PRO FOOTBALL/ TeA- Maule 


y. A. Tittle 


is the best policy 


At 37 he should be selling insurance instead of throwing a football, 
but the Giants' insurance man is paying a bigger dividend each year 


jZor the New >’ork Ciiants it might as 
' well be 1962. Alter a shaky start 
they are growing stronger and stronger 
and. coming into the stretch, they are 
even with the apparently fading Cleve- 
land Browns. And this year the Giants 
are still depending on a bald. 37-ycar-old 
Texas-reared insurance salesman front 
Palo Alto, Calif, to move the ball for 
them. A scar hasn't changed him much 
— just made him a better football player, 
as he demonstrated once again in Sun- 
day's 42-14 triumph over the Philadel- 
phia Fagles. He threw for three .scores 
to bring his season's total of touchdown 
passes to 23. 


Yelberton Abraham Tittle knows he 
has a lot to learn about selling insurance 
and thinks he has a lot to learn about 
playing football. But to some .15 million 
pro football fans. \ .A. is the best quar- 
terback in action today. Whether selling 
insurance or playing ball. Tittle is a seri- 
ous man; he is also something of a mystic 
about football. 

“After esery game people ask me ques- 
tions about how 1 figured the other 
team." he said the other day in his still- 
lingering Texas accent. “You can't an- 
swer the questions. There isn't any an- 
swer. It's a matter of feeling. You have 
to be in this league a long, long time 



BOTH HANDS ON BALL. TITTLE SAFEGUARDS HAND-OFF TO WEBSTER IN EAGLE GAME 


before you get the feeling. 1 can't say to 
you. ‘I know this club is going to red- 
dog because I heard all about ii m 
meetings, and 1 know that if player 
plays here, it's a red dog; if he plays 
there, it isn't.' That's not the way it 
works, because player Y knows as much 
about it as 1 do. 'fou have to be in the 
league a long lime and remember things, 
and at last you get a feel about it If 
you could learn it by studying movies, a 
good smart college quarterback could 
learn all you've got to learn in three 
weeks and then come in and be as good 
as the old heads. But they can't Because 
you look at seven or eight different 
teams each year and they liavc a dilTcr- 
ent feel and a dilTcrcnt look and you 
have to learn to look at them and know 
this is ttiis team and Night Train I ane is 
llie corner back and I better not throw 
anything into the fiat on his side. Be- 
cause I know he comes up quick and lie 
can pick olT the flat pass, and if he docs 
wc don't ju.si lo.se the ball. W'e probably 
lose six points, too." 

In a game where the rule now is pre- 
conceived strategy — the careful, long, 
thought-out game plan that makes small 
allowance for the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
viduals — Tittle is an individualist. 

“It’s changed a lot since I :amc up in 
1948," he said. “It's changed a lot since 
1953. You spend 10 times as much lime 
on preparation You go over defenses 
and reactions and keys and how you 
read. You learn little things about the 
other team, or about certain players you 
didn't even consider 10 years ago. But 
you ask me how it’s changed, and it 
isn't that so much. 1 have to thin'k about 
it, because I want to say it right. I want 
to gel the meat of the change m what 
I say." 

I le thought of the meal of the change, 
his blue eyes peering seriously from deep 
in his bony cave of ey ebrows and cheek- 
bones. “Maybe it is this," he said at last 
“With all the preparation, the defensive 
units play as teams. It isn't a question 
of individual cITorl. but individual ctTort 
goes into it. What I mean is. everybody 
on the defensive team has a job to do, 
and they do that job first. They do what 
they're told to do, what they're coached 
to do. So you can't count on one guy's 
personality. You can't count on a corner 
back playing too light in one situation. 
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too loose in another. He plays where ho 
has been taught to play. And they all 
|ilay longer. So they get better, playing 
longer.'* 

Tittle's own team is a good example 
of what he means. The two Giant units 
— ofTense and defense - have played to- 
gether for tliree or four years, with few^ 
exceptions. Tittle himself is a latecom- 
er, but he fits in with the Giant veterans 
as smoothly as a replacement pan in a 
Cadillac. He runs the Giant team con- 
lidenlly and with almost no help from 
Allie Sherman on the sideline. \N hen the 
Giants won a crucial game from the 
Cleveland Browns recently. Tittle, using 
that clear knowledge of defenses and de- 
fensive personnel he has built up in some 
15 years in pro football, called audible 
signals through nearly all of the first half 
of the game as the Giants conned hrank 
Ryan and Jimmy Brow n and pulled away 
to a big lead. 

■■Sometimes the defense changes radi- 
cally," he said. "Maybe you exivected 
an even line, and ihey're in an odd one. 
Or maybe I look at them and read blitz 
and check ofT." 

Tittle is one quarterback who is not 
often harried by blit/es. principally be- 
cause he recognizes them quickly and 
because, too. he is probably the most 
adept quarterback in the league at throw- 
ing a screen pass, which can destroy a 
blitzing team. 

Little things mean a lot 

"You learn to look for little things," 
lie said. "Not obvious things like the 
linebacker coming right up on the line 
of scrimmage. But say my tight end is 
split out a little, maybe four yards from 
the tackle. The corner linebacker sliould 
be right out there with him, playing 
right in front of him so he can chuck 
him ill the line. But if he has cheated 
into the gap between the end and ilie 
tackle, I read blitz. Or maybe the weak- 
side safety is intent on the A back — 
the ofTensivc back on his side. Instead of 
being relaxed and at ease, he's crouched 
over, and maybe unconsciously he's 
moved a .step or two clo.scr to the line 
of scrimmage. I read blitz again. That 
means the weak-side linebacker is com- 
ing. He's the man who would take the 
A back in a pass pattern, and the weak- 
side safety is going to have to cover for 
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CUTTING A TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
TREE is the quickest step of the ancient 
process we still use to gentle Jack Daniel’s. 

Good vvoodsmcti can cut a hard maple on MA 
high ground in 20 minuccs. Ic cakes 3 days fm^ CHARCOAL 
CO saw it up and properly rick-burn it to 
charcoal. Then it’s packed tightly in vacs 
lO feet deep, and our whiskey is seeped 
down through ic . . . drop by drop . . . 
for U) unhurried days. This is the ancient 
Charcoal Mellowing process. And the 
sippin’ smooth dilfcrctice it gives Jack 
Daniel’s is worth every minute it takes. 

@1963, Jock Doniol Oiitlllery, Urn Mellow, frop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 






■ The tournament was brilliant 
and successful. Everyone agreed 
that some spectacular and costly 
advertising program caused this 
tremendous success. Everyone, 
but the Club Manager . . . who 
stood modestly, almost anony- 
mously, in the background. He 
knew he had beaten the ‘pros' by 
using the new Gestetner Dupli- 
cating Processes to solve his com- 
munication problems. 



The Advanced Stencil Duplicating Process 

REPRODUCES line an, halftones, 
typeset mutter or complete pastc-iip 
just like a printins press without the 
costly preparations. 




i 


Send for this 
valuable portfolio 

The complete 
GesJetner Story 
including 
specimens. 


GESTETNER CORPORATION 

216 lake Avenue, Dept. S-1 1 Yonkers, N. Y. 

Send literature ond portioiio without obligation. 
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PRO FOOTBALL ...ntim.n/ 

him, so I rciid blitz from the vvay the 
safely is acting." 

At 37, Tittle is a remarkably sturdy 
quarterback who. luckily for the Giants, 
is seldom injured. He knows no magic 
for avoiding injury, hut the football lore 
stored in his bald head has its protective 
uses, too. "Let's go back to that weak- 
side safety," he said. "Say 1 read blitz. 
1 know where the linebacker is coming 
frotn. Maybe I was going to release two 
backs from the hackfield. I'll keep one 
in on that side for extra protection, and 
ril be very conscious of pressure from 
that side. But. actually, getting hit is 
still getting hit. I don't know any way 
to make it easier." 

The Tittle instinctive approach to the 
art of signal calling makes him very dif- 
ficult for opposing defenses to chart. 
All teamschart the frequency with which 
opposing quarterbacks call certain plays 
in various situations. Since Tittle him- 
self is seldom sure what he is going to do 
next, defensive signal callers despair of 
outguessing him. 

Tom Brookshier, who was one of the 
best corner backs in football when he 
played with Philadelphia, and who is 
now a perceptive commentator on Eagle 
broadcasts, says. "I couldn't guess with 
Yat when 1 played against him. With 
some quarterbacks, in particular situa- 
tions, I could lake a chance, gambling 
maybe on a quick look-in pass, and he 
out of position enough for an intercep- 
tion. 1 couldn't do it with Yat. 1 can't 
guess with him now, either. Working in 
the booth. I call plays with the quarter- 
backs in my mind, and with most of 
them, I hit four out of five. With Tittle, 
I'm lucky to go one for five." 

No fake with one hand 

Tittle was originally drafted by Cleve- 
land in the old All-Amcrica Conference. 
Luckily for the rest of the NEL (imagine 
Y.A. and Jimmy Brown on the same 
team), the Browns traded him to the 
Baltimore Colts. He came to the Giants 
after three years with the Colts, 10 with 
the San Francisco 49crs. 

His quarterbacking technique is pecul- 
iarly his own. He makes his fakes with 
both hands on the ball, unlike many 
quarlerbackswho fake the hand-offwith 
one empty hand. ("I want to show the 
defense the ball, not an empty hand," 
he says.) On pitchouts, he snaps the ball 
out from his bell buckle, again with both 
hands. Most quarterbacks pitch out with 


one hand, using the long, underhand 
motion of a .softball pitcher. "I may get 
hit pitching out," Y.A. says. "If I've just 
got one hand on the ball. I'm more like- 
ly to fumble. And I have belter control 
of the ball using both hands." 

Even in running the bootleg, where 
the quarterback fakes a hand-olT to a 
running buck and then sets off on a peril- 
ous journey alone around the fiank. de- 
pending entirely on deception. Tittle op- 
erates in his own unique way. Bob Water- 
field. the former Ram quarterback, was 
a masterful actor in this play: his hand- 
off .seemed absolutely real, and he would 
then trot back casually from the play, 
watching the faking back, holding the 
ball casually against his hip away from 
the line of scrimmage. His acting was so 
good that he was usually overlooked un- 
til he broke for the goal line. Most quar- 
terbacks since then have tried to emulate 
him. but not Tittle. 

"I work against the grain of the de- 
fense." he said. "If they are going to 
play me for the bootleg, they have to vio- 
late everything they have been coached 
to do. I call a play which has the tackle 
blocking down with a fake toward the 
middle. The defensive end has to read, 
run and close down. 1 make a sloppy 
fake and lake off outside the end as hard 
as 1 can go. I'm going against the grain — 
the defense is going one way and I'm 
going the other — and they have u hard 
time changing direction. But if it doesn't 
work. I'm out there naked, and we lose 
ground." 

Tittle's throwing style is his own. too. 
He holds the ball with his fingertips, no 
part of his palm touching it. Throwing 
and accuracy are instinctive: he can't 
explain why he is accurate or how. "U's 
something you can do or you can't," he 
say.s. "It's like a pitcher's control." 

In the off season. Tittle is a partner 
in a successful insurance agency in Palo 
Alto, but he is far from ready to retire 
from football. "I'd hate to have nothing 
to do but sell insurance," he says. "But 
1 do like selling." he hastens to add. "It's 
like football in some ways. You learn a 
presentation and work on it until you 
know it cold. Then, after 15 or 20 years 
you begin to know what you're doing. 
You know when a prospect is ready to 
sign, how to move in, what to say. It's 
the same as football." 

He has some built-in prospects in New 
York in the Mara brothers, who own the 
Giants. He's the best insurance they 
have for another Eastern Conference 
championship. end 
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HORSE RAC\UG / Whitney Tower 


DuPonts—win and place 


America's best grass horse defeated its best alUround horse in the 
Laurei International, but the prize money mostly stayed in the family 


T he last major weekend of (he 1963 
U.S. racing season began in the mud 
at Garden State and finished on the lush 
grass at Laurel. There were upsets in both 
races, the more important one in the 
finale, the 12th runningofihemilc-and*a- 
half Washington. D.C. International. 

Mrs. Richard C. duPont's Kelso, in- 
vincible on a dirt track, was defeated at 
Laurel after a mile-long head-to-head 
battle with Mrs. Marion duPont Scott's 
.Mongo. America’s turf champion. All of 
the foreign competitors were also-rans. 
ITance’s Nyreos finishing 1 2 lengths back 
in third position, followed by England's 
Expresso, France’s Misti. Russia's Ivory 
Tower fl. Hungary’s Imperial II. Vene- 
zuela’s Ferumbras. Ireland's Christmas 
Island and finally Russia's Bryansk. 43 
lengths back. 

After watching his chestnut win the 
International. Trainer ITank Bonsai said. 
"We had hoped to meet Kelso on terms 
advantageous to us: on the turf, in the 
slop, in the rain, in cold weather and 
receiving 10 pounds.” The only advan- 
tage Mongo got was the turf course. But 
it was all he needed. 

When the tapes flew up at the start. 
Kelso was caught sideways and lost two 
lengths. Mongo, in ninth post position, 
was off on the lead with Christmas Is- 
land. After the first half Kelso replaced 
the Irish horse as challenger. From there 
on Kelso and Mongo raced together. Ac- 
tually. .^^ongo was never headed, but at 
the 5/'l6ths pole he drifted wide. Jockey 
Wayne Chambers straightened him out 
and went on to w in by half a length. 

A foul claim by Kelso’s rider. Milo 
Valcn/uela, held up the official decision. 
Valenzuela contended that Mongo had 
hit Kelso when he drifted. But the stew- 
ards, after deliberating for 15 minutes, 
decided there was no contact and that 
the foul claim was frivolous. 

Saturday’s upset came in tfie milc- 


and-a-sixteenth Garden State Stakes, 
w hich is supposed to crown a 2-year-old 
champion and, indeed, often has. But 
whether the llth Garden State winner. 
Hurry to Market, is the best of the cur- 
rent lot is open to speculation. In beat- 
ing Roman Brother for the second time 
in eight days, the big To Market bay 
colt ran his own record to three wins 
in six starts and thereby put in a justi- 
fiable claim. 

JtKkey Bill Cook kept Hurry to Mar- 
ket on the inside most of the way and. 
after racing with Sophia's Boy to the far 
turn, took the lead and held it for good. 
Roman Brother was the big threat from 
the stretch to the wire, and Ishkoodah 
came on well in the final furlong to take 
third place. Johnny Rotz. on Roman 
Brother, claimed foul against Cook after 
being beaten a length. He said Cook had 
hit Roman Brother on the nose with his 
w hip at the eighth pole. The patrol films 
vaguely verified this, but they also in- 
dicated that Rot/ had accidentally rid- 
den into the arc of Cook's whipping arm. 

At any rate. 1 think the best horse 
won. and the reason you haven't heard 
much about him is that, in this day of 
racing 2-year-olds until their poor legs 
drop off, Hurry to Market belied his 
name by not making bi.s first start until 
September 10 at Hawthorne. He had a 
quarter crack on the heel of his right 
foreleg and Trainer Dave Erb hud to stop 
his training. ‘‘It may have been a good 
thing." said Erb on Saturday evening. 
"He had a chance to grow." In fact, he 
grew so much he now weighs about 1 .100 
pounds and stands 16 hands 2 inches (in 
contrast to Roman Brother at 890 pounds 
and 15 hands 1 inch). Hurry to Market’s 
owners. Oilman Roger Wilson and his 
partner's daughter. Mrs. T. P. Hull Jr., 
are aiming at Hialeah’s Flamingo on 
March 3 and after that a full campaign 
along the Triple Crown route. end 
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notable 

Pendletons* 

A man’s kind of sweater, these 
Pendletons. Main reason: 
they’re 100% virgin wool— 
America’s liveliest fiber. 
They’re naturally light, never 
bulky. Hold their color and 
shape, too . . . with a knit-in 
knack for staying fit for 
years. The two styles: 
Cardigan, up front is 17.95. 

At top, 14.95. 





DOGS / Duncan Barnes 



by Ballston 

Your feet never had rt so 
soft. New Style-S socks 
are longer wearing with 
true full size and shape. 
TheyVe half wool, half 
nylon, whiter, softer and 
shrinkproof. Style-8 . . . 
great in any man’s 
(or woman’s) league. 




b.' on the 
bull uith 


BALLSTON KNITTING CO.. INC., Ballston Spa. N. Y. 


Not poodle, not pointer, but 
both dogs in one 

New to the Western Hemisphere, the mongrellike pudelpointer has 
been carefully crossbred to make it a competent dog-of-all-trades 


T lic gaiiickt'tfpor of Nicholson Island. 

a private shooting pre.servc off the 
Canadian shore of Lake Ontario, was 
vicTOOwstVvVtiwg the vcrsatitc Uvlewvs of a 
nondescnpt-looking hunting dog named 
Komet von der Wintcrhelle. Staying al- 
ways within gun range. Komet quar- 
tered easily through a millet field for sev- 
eral minutes. Suddenly he broke stride, 
made a sharp turn upwind and stopped 
short in a rigid, stylish point. As his 
master came up from behind, a cock 
pheasant burst from the grainlicid and 
banked downwind with a frightened 
cackle. With Komet still on point, the 
gamekeeper Hrcd and the pheasant fell 
heavily into the dense briar bordering 
the field. Komet's master said a few 
words of praise, then told him to fetch. 


Shifting instantly from the role of point- 
er to that of retriever. Komet plunged 
into the brambles and brought the dead 
hsvd tvAck to the wvaw who had Ywodviced 
such artistry by mixing and blending 
canine ancestry and instincts as carefully 
as a chemist formulating a new. high- 
potency rocket fuel. 

Ciamekeeper Sigbot Winterhell first 
exercised his passion for dogs as a boy 
in Adolph Hiller's Cjermany. f orbidden 
to keep a dog of his own. he gave over- 
night hospitality to an endless series of 
street mutts smuggled into the house 
without his parents' knowledge or con- 
sent. The dog he was working with such 
pride on the Nicholson Island millet 
field a few weeks ago resembled nothing 
so much as one of those mutts, f'or 
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PUDELPOINTER ZENZI VON DER WALDHORST COMES TO A POINT ON A PHEASANT 




Komcl is the byproduct of a long line 
of crossbreeding between English point- 
ers and the now extinct German il'cis.wr- 
piitM- He is not. however, a mongrel, 
but a member of a breed new to the 
Western Hemisphere called pudelpoint- 
er. whose genealogy has been at least 
us selective as that of any other breed 
in the world. About 24 inches high and 
weighing no more than 60 pounds, the 
pudclpointer has a tough, wirchaired 
coat that is surprisingly soft to the touch, 
a cropped tail, dark-brown eyes, silky 
cars that are part pointer and part 
hound, and a comical growth of whisk- 
ers that looks like a mustache hut is 
called a ''beard." 

As a breed, pudelpomters have been 
known in Hurope for more than 80 
years, but the European dogs are far 
more poodle than pointer, and indeed 
their hybrid identity has been main- 
tained only by occasional new mixtures 
of pointer blood. The North American 
breed of pudclpointer had its beginning 
in 1956. when Winicrbelt. a former .sec- 
retary of the Pudclpointer Club of Ger- 
many. brought a bitch named Cati von 
der Waldhof to Canada at the sugges- 
tion of Douglas Hume, a l oronto busi- 
nessman. Their purpose was to establish 
a stable strain of all-purpose hunting 
dogs, whose traits would reappear gen- 
eration after generation. 

To this end, they mated Cali to a pure 


English pointer with a long and honor- 
able pedigree. Some of the puppies from 
this and subsequent matings showed 
desirable pudclpointer characteristics — 
good noses, retrieving instinct, wire- 
haired coats and the breed's curious 
•'beard." Now. after seven years of care- 
ful breeding and weeding. Winterhelt 
and Hume arc satisfied that they have a 
stock of good working dogs. 

•‘It has been a long and expensive 
proposition, and at times a very dis- 
couraging one." says Hume. "Of the 10 
dogs we have imported from Germany 
since 1956, only two have proved good 
enough to keep in the breeding program. 
VVe have had dogs that were as nervous 
and scared as a caged chipmunk, dogs 
iliat couldn't smell and dogs that just 
wouldn't take to water. " 

Two notable exceptions are Komel 
and a bitch named 7.en/i von der Wald- 
horst who. the breeders hope, will be- 
come the Adam and Eve of a standard- 
ized breed. Says Winterhelt: "We are 
now in the third generation, and wehave 
10 pups from the last two litters that look 
like potential breeding stock. According 
to Mendel, if the breeding remains the 
same, dogs should run true to type once 
the third generation is reached." 

\S inlcrhclt is quick to insist that his 
all-purpose pudelpointcr is not "a won- 
der dog." "It would be foolish," he says, 
•'to think that a pLidclpointer could per- 


Got a 

coffee lover 
on your 
gift list? 





You can’t inisss with a unique gift 
like this ... an electric Coffee 
Mill by KitchenAid. Perfect for 
people who really enjoy a good 
cup of coffee, for people who wish 
their coffee tasted as good as 
fre.shly ground coffee smells. 
Those who know good coffee will 
tell you the secret lies in grinding 
whole beans fresh just before brew- 
ing . . . before the delicate flavor- 
giving oils Ijegin to evaporate. 

So, this Christmas, give the 
gift that will bring the best pos- 
sible coffee every day for years — 
a KitchenAid ('offee Mill. Only 
S27.75: in sandalwood or white. 
For details, clip the coupon. Just 
say Pedro told you to. 
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argus 


You’ll Never 
Stop To 
Wind 


Nothing to wind . . . nothing to 
set with the new Argus Auto- 
matic Sail -electric power movie 
camera. Its Electric Eye sets ex- 
posures for you automatically 
while you shoot. The push but- 
ton electric film drive winds 
and rewinds for you automati- 
cally. Compact in size . . . com- 
pact in price, but loaded with 
all the features you want for 
perfect movies every time. 

argus automatic 8 


form in the field with the drive and high- 
running style of the pointer or retrieve 
with the power of the I.abrador or the 
Chesapeake. The thing is, the pudcl- 
pointer will do both jobs well." Most 
North American breeders, says Winter- 
hell. lend to coneenirate on the pointing 
abilities of Continental sporting dogs 
like the German shonluur. the Wei- 
inaraner and the Vj/s!a. sacrificing the 
dogs' instinct to retrieve and trail. The 
pudelpoinier can take the scent of a bird 
from the air. track over ground like a 
trailing hound and retrieve from both 
land and water. 

So completely does VN'interhclt instill 
the importance of retrieving in his dogs 
that they will, on command, pick up and 
bring back even live birds. Kourycarsago 
Wintorhclt arrived at a Toronto field 
trial with two burlap sacks full of live 
pheasants in the trunk of his car. One 
of the sacks had come untied, and when 
Wintcrhell opened the trunk 15 pheas- 
ants lluttcrcd out. f orlunatelv, the birds 
were da/ed by the sudden blinding sun- 
light and did not get very far. W interheit 
let Komet out of the car and calmly told 
him to fetch. A pointer handler standing 
nearby siiw Komet dash off after the 
birds. ’’He was really horrified." recalls 
Winlcrhelt. "He screamed, 'My Ciod. 
you'll ruin that dog! He'll kill those 
birds!' But Komet brought every one of 
those birds back to me unharmed." 

•As Winicrhelt's dogs score impressive 
wins in field trials, Canadian and Ameri- 
can interest in pudelpointcrs is growing 
fast. The Canadian Kennel Club has 
ofiicially recognized the breed, but Win- 
icrhell is a cautious man. 

"VVe arc still working with basic breed- 
ing stock, and we must be absolutely 
convinced that we have established a 
good line before vve register the dogs 
and start selling them." 

In the meantime, the forlunale few 
pudcipointcr owners are enjoying their 
dogs despite the amusement of friends 
who Just can't believe that they arc real. 
Two years ago Douglas Hume flew to 
New York to deliver a valuable pudel- 
pointer to a friend. A customs oHiccr 
took a long look and asked. "What the 
dickens is that?" 

Hume told him. "A pudcipointcr. 
huh?" the customs man asked, roaring at 
his own wit. "Which one was yours, the 
poodle or the pointer?" end 
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Sun! 

Golf! 



this winter in the comfort 
and luxury of the 


ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 



Priv ate, uncrouded, IS-liole cham- 
pioiisliii) course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
parado.x ... It is a.s if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had been trans- 
feneil to llu; desert and set down 
on a 14()<)-acre oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, citrus groves . . - Here you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to tin- fullest 
without having to go the least hit 
“Western” or giving up the com- 
forts ol home. I'or tliis great resort 
i.s stalled and ojjerated as a fashion- 
able, metropolitan, lu.vury hotel. 
Modifird Aoi. Plan (incimles breakfast, 
dinner). For pictorial folder, contact 
llctinj li. Williams, V.P., Gen. Manager. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL » PHOtNIX. ARIZ. 


for great new 
Danish Mary, Danish Bull, 
Hamlet, Copenhagen! 


Imported by National Distillert Producis Co.. 
Nim YorV. 86 ptool. tOOX 9>ain noulral spiriU. 





automatically at midnight the date changes 


That’s how your Hamilton Dateline tells you 
the date— as well as the correct hour, minute, 
and second. Here is a watch of great beauty 
and extraordinary convenience, in the Hamilton 
tradition of accuracy and dependability— the new 
Dateline A-576, priced at $75 plus tax. 

watch "NFL Pro football Kickoff," co-sponsored by Hamilton on most 
CBS television stations. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


Ask your Hamilton dealer to show you his full 
selection of new. self-winding Dateline models. 
Each has Hamilton’s rugged Weatherproof pro- 
tection. And you'll never be in doubt about the 
date again— with a Hamilton Dateline. At 
Hamilton dealers in the U. S. and Canada. 






// you're a 

Football 
Buff. . . 


FOTO-ELECTRIC 

FOOTBALL 

is your game! 


Real Football at its Best! All the 
Strategy, Action, Suspense of top 
Professional Play . . . Spectacu- 
lar Viewer shows every Play in 
motion, with results the same as 
in real Football. 

A Time-Tested Favorite! 

At Your Dealer . $ 7.00 

CADACO-ELLIS, INC. ChKogo 54 
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N TIME 
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PESTICIDES 

ihc stream below. In the celebrated Se- 
bago Lake .situation, airplanes sprayed 
DfDT along the lake shore to control 
mosquitoes and black Hies. Since land- 
locked salmon like to move in shallow 
water, there is a strong possibility — 
though the most recent research indi- 
cates no provable conclusion -that the 
Sebago fish were directly contaminated 
by the aerial spray. If this turns out to 
he so. then, says Robert E. Moore of 
the State of Maine Exccutisc Council, 
the solution is not to stop spraying al- 
together. but to eliminate aerial spray- 
ing witliin .too feet of all Maine lakes, 
rivers and brooks, using trucks instead to 
treat areas close to water. Strict limita- 
tions on aerial spraying in other states 
have dramatically reduced pesticide ac- 
cidents. and Moore expects to see simi- 
lar legislation introduced at the next ses- 
sion in Maine. 

Chicot and Cnand lakes, two popular 
crappie fishing spots in southeast Ar- 
kansas. suffered lish losses at the same 
time that local cotton fields were being 
sprayed. But it iiirncd out the fish-kill 
was not due to the actual spraying op- 
eration; rather, the crop-dusting pilots, 
in an effort to clean their spray-coalcd 
planes after the dusting operation was 
finished, dipised their wheels into the 
lake. This daring maneuver splashed the 
pesticides off their planes, all right, but 
left a residue of fish-killing poison in 
the water. 

In New England, as part of the long, 
losing battle against Dutch Elm disease, 
the trees in one Massachusetts area were 
carefully and safely sprayed. Through 
an error, another group of tree sprayers 
moved into the same area and unwitting- 
ly resprayed it. The result was an exces- 
sive concentration of pesticides that 
took the lives of a number of robins. 

Ducks, stopping on their annual mi- 
grations at three lakes north of Denver, 
unaccoimlably began dying in large 
numbers. .Smaller counts of dead pheas- 
ants. songbirds, muskrats, rabbits and 
frogs were noted around the same lakes. 
Investigation revealed that a nearby in- 
secticide plant was using the three lakes 
for cooling water used in their manufac- 
turing process, Chemicals leaking into 
the cooling system were suspected of 
contaminating the lakes ;ind killing the 
wildlife. 

In Michigan last year some 80,000 
acres were sprayed by plane against bee- 


tles. The offending beetles were wiped 
out. but so were a lot of .sparrows and 
field mice. Agricultural department and 
conservation people got together on the 
problem, and this year spraying was done 
from the ground. The method is slower 
and more costly, but bird and animal 
losses were eliminated. 

Despite this careful surveillance and 
quick corrective action. Dr. Justin Leon- 
ard of the -Michigan Conservation De- 
partment says. *'We arc buried in com- 
plaints every time the agricultural peo- 
ple spray. Somebody always mounds all 
the sparrows into a pile and takes a pic- 
ture. Then they send it to the governor 
and ask what the hell the state is going 
to do about it. Frankly. I don't think 
it makes too much difference. Wc lose 
more ducks to botulism than to pesti- 
cides." 

Most wildlife men agree. J. Burton 
Lauckhari. chief of W ashington's game 
management division, points out. "Wc 
can detect no overall, direct, immediately 
depressing effect of sprays on any popu- 
lation of game birds or game animals in 
this state at this time." 

Nevertheless, the drumlire of protest 
continues to be loud and. generally, not 
well aimed. The most notable case oc- 
curred last year near Richvale. Calif., in 
the heart of the rice-growing country. 
As pan of a study on pesticides by the 
California Pish and Game Department. 
30 pheasants were shot from the flooded 
delta area. Two of tlicm revealed con- 
centrations of DDT well above the lim- 
its considered safe for human consump- 
tion. Secretary of the Interior L'dall 
heard about the toxicity in these two 
birds and. on the basis of it, ho forecast 
the doom of California pheasants (not 
to mention the people who might cal 
such contaminated birds), llis subse- 
quent announcenienl about the "ihou- 
sands of acres of prime wildlife habitat" 
that miglu have to be closed to future 
huiilingsoalarmed the nation that other- 
wise knowledgeable game management 
orticials from Morida to Washington, 
while Stressing that their own slates are 
in no danger, still cite California as a 
pesticides disaster area. 

Eortunalcly. health, agriculture and 
conservation aiithoniies in California 
were less willing to go along with Udall's 
conclusions. They decided to undertake 
another study based on something more 
than two birds. Pheasants from 1 1 con- 
trol areas covering every portion of the 
stale were analyzed by the Department 
of Public Health at Berkeiev, Out of 




these birds. S9' , proved to be well be- 
low the safe toxic level (7 parts per 
million). Hut containinaled birds did 
turn up — again near Riclnale. .^lKi no 
wonder. Rice lields in this area were 
Ixang seeded from the air with rice ker- 
nels saturated with pesticide. I rcquently. 
the pilots overran their targets and 
dumped part of tlie toxic rice in canals, 
dikes and levees, instead of in the rice 
fields. Asa result, heavy concentrations of 
pesticides accumulated In these sectors, 
contaminating pheasants feeding there. 

The practice of saturating seeds was 
immediately abolislied. Rice today is 
still sown by air. but pesticides are ap- 
plied afterward from ground level. Re- 
cent counts made at Berkeley indicate 
that toxicity levels of phetisants from 
Richvale. while still higher than those 
of the birds elsewhere m the state, have 
dropped below the danger level. The 
Health Department announced this week 
that “’the toxic content of birds examined 
indicates that they can be safely brought 
to the table." And the fish and game 
department added. ‘"No warning signs 
will be posted for hunters because none 
are necessary." 

Secondhand scare stories, like UdalTs 
Case of the California Pheasants, have 
done nothing to enhance the reputation 
of the pesticide industry. Neither, for 
that matter, have reports of the indus- 
try's profits. Last year some .150 million 
pounds of insecticides were used in the 
U.S.; herbicides, fungicides, rodenti- 
cides and other specialty pesticides ac- 
counted for another 200 million pounds. 
Sales at the consumer level went above 
one billion dollars and that, on any- 
body 's books, is big business. Now. there 
is something about big-business proliis 
that seems to make many scientists nerv- 
ous. Miss Carson, for one. has charged 
that "we have allowed these clieniicals 
to be used with little or no advance 
investigation of their effect on .soil, 
water, vvildiife and man himself" in order 
that the pesticide industry might "make 
a dollar at whatever cost." 

l.ast year the Iveleagucrcd pesticide 
industry, which employs l,.t()0 profes- 
sional scientists, spent S.H million on 
research, a fair portion of it to tind out 
what will make pesticides safer. Tiic in- 
dustry was so conscientious that, until 
the recent riialidomide tragedy, it was 
often easier to pul a new drug for human 
consumption on the market than to reg- 
ister a new pesticide, livery new pesticide 
compound is carried through laboratory 
and field tests that may entail bio-assays 


on as many as 62 dilferenl animals and 
plants and from five to eight years of 
study. Out of every l.SOO compounds 
tested, an average of only one compound 
meets all the rctiuircd standards. By the 
lime it is ready to be marketed, it will 
have cost the manufacturer anywhere 
from S500.()()0 to SI. 5 million. 

Pesticide research does not end. how- 
ever, with the self-policing of the manu- 
facturer. .State and federal spending on 
pest-relaled studies will exceed S-1l mil- 
lion in 1963 alone. Kurthermore. the 
Department of .Agriculture and the De- 
)iarlment of I leallh, f ducation and Wel- 
fare have the joint responsibility of mak- 
ing certain that all tvcsticides arc sold 
and used properly and safely, l-oriy-onc 
slates have pesticide registration laws 
similar to the federal law. Twenty-two 
of these states have research and enforce- 
ment programs in cooperation with the 
federal government. 

But even if there were no laws, even 
if all manufacturers wore ev il, and even 
if pesticides did liurl wildlife instead of 
immeasurably helping it. there is a geo- 
graphical factor which would still guar- 
antee the survival of America's living 
creatures, biach year chemical pesticides 
arc distributed over about 90 million 
acres of U.S. farmland, forest, and insect- 
breeding dry lands and wetlands. Weed- 
killers are used on about the same num- 
ber with considerable overlapping in 
certain areas. Thus, the total land area 
treated wiili pesticides of all kinds is 
about one acre in every 12. More than 
75' ; of the entire continental U.S. has 
never received any treatment at all. 

What does kill wild animals? Disease, 
starvation, winter and automobiles all 
lake far greater lolls of vvildiife than do 
pesticides, { urthermore. the determin- 
ing factors in overall game populations 
arc not ^ingle holocausts but a combina- 
tion of weather, food and habitat. Still, 
intensive research must continue, and 
pesticide controls must be kept uniform- 
ly light. In this respect, even the wildlife 
custodians, on whose toes Miss Carson 
trod so heavily, are grateful to her. Por 
without the shock value of SUvnt Sprin,!'. 
their programs and problems might nev- 
er have gotten the public support and 
interest that have followed in the wake 
of the book. Meanwhile, as research 
continues and practice improves, the 
wise and discreet use of chemical pesti- 
cides is assuring us not of a silent 
spring, but of seasons (illed witli all the 
rich, new sounds of animal and human 
prosperity. end 
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The hcardrd nuin laiii’hini’ al his (liiii^hlci- is Bill 
Russell, the mo.s! remarkable haskerhall player 
of our time. Sport, however, is one of his le.s.ser 
interests. Here are his trenchant, often anyry 
observations on today's Negro-white crisis and 
his role in it by GII.BFRT ROGIN 


B ill Russell, the dark, gainly and responsible man 
who is center and co-captain of the Boston Celt- 
ics, the perennial champions of the National Basket- 
ball Ass(Kiaiion. is, without question, one of the most 
remarkable athletes of our time, yet he regards his life 
up to now as a waste. "I don't consider anything I 
have done.” he has said, "as contributing to society. 
1 consider playing professional basketball as marking 
time, the most shallow thing in the world.” Russell is 
not biting the hand that feeds him and his family: he is 
too canny and practical a man. He is not sullying basket- 
ball in any meaningful sense, either. It is, rather, that 
he is close to 30 years old and has made certain judg- 
ments that seem to him so correct and obvious that he 
is not afraid to enunciate them: basketball, or any 
other sport, is, at bottom, frivolous, and the imposi- 
tion of being a Negro at this moment in history is 
an obligation that cannot be met on the floor of the 
Boston Ciarden. Where and how he can fulfill it Russell 
does not yet know. 

In six full seasons with the Celtics. Russell has been 
selected four times by the players in the league as the 
NB.\*s most valuable player, including the last three 
years in succession; on the other two occasions he was 
runner-up. Before Russell joined the Celtics late in 
1956. they had led the league in scoring for the five 
foregoing years but. nonetheless, each year the Celtics 
had been eliminated in the divisional playoffs. In Rus- 
sell's tenure Boston has won si.x of seven champion- 
ships. The only year it lost out — 1958 — Russell was 
injured during the final playoff rnuumai 


PLAYING A CHILD’S GAME’ 
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BILI. RUSSELL 


scries and did not play in two of the last 
three games. His eoiuribiitions to his 
team’s welfare are, however, often un- 
sung. Not long ago. for instance, it was 
—who else’.’— Russell who found a team- 
mate's contact lens on the court. “Do 1 
have to do oserylhing for this cluh?" he 
s;iid. with an indulgent smile. 

What makes Russell's achievements 
most noteworthy is that he is vsrinvarily a 
defensive player in what, prior to his time 
and success, was threatening to become 
an almost wholly olTensivc game. “Bas- 
ketball." siiys Red Auerbach, the Boston 
coach, ■ ‘is like war, in that offensive weap- 
ons arc developed first, and it always 
takes a w hile for the defense to catch up. 
Russell has had the biggest impact on 
the game of anyone in the last 10 years 
because he has instituted a new defensive 
weapon — that of the blocked shot. He 
has popularized the weapon to combat 
the aggressive, running-type game. He is 
by far the greatest center ever to play 
the game.” By Russell's own admission, 
he can block shots only 5' of the lime, 
and even less frequently against such 
gifted shooters as Elgin Baylor and Oscar 
Robertson. What makes him such a for- 
midable and dominant figure is. as he 
says, that “they don't know which S' , 
it will be." 

S ays Bill Russell: “Basketball is a 
game that involves a great deal of 
psychology, The psychology in defense is 
not blocking a shot or stealing a pass or 
getting the ball away. The psychology is 
to nvcike the offensive team deviate from 
their normal habits. This is a game of 
habits, and the player w ith the most con- 
sistent habits is the best. What I try to do 
on defense is to make the offensive man 
do not what he wants but svhat / want. 
If I'm hack on defense and three guys are 
coming at me. I've got to do something 
to worry all three. F irst I must make 
them slow up or stop. Then I must force 
them to make a bad pass and take a bad 
shot and. finally. I must try to block the 
shot. Say the guy in the middle has the 
ball and I want the guy on the left to 
take the shot. I give the guy with the 
ball enough motion to make him stop. 
Then I step toward the man on the right. 


inviting a pass to the man on the left: 
but, at the same time. I'm ready to move, 
if not on my way. to the guy on the left, 
I'm gi\ ing away all my secrets." 

“What Russell really does." says team- 
mate Tommy Hcinsohti. "is demoralize. 
The other players arc afraid to take their 
normal shots. Instead, they're looking 
to sec what Russell will do." .As Bill 
Bridges vsf the Si. Loviis Hawks said re- 
cently, "Russell told me I belter bring 
pepper and salt to the next game. He 
told me I was going to eat basketballs." 
Indeed, the ball has come to be known 
by the pros as a Wilsonburger. after its 
manufacturer. 

“In my modest opinion," says Russell, 
who is not a particularly good shooter, 
“shooting is of relatively little impor- 
tance in a player's overall game. Almost 
all of us in the NBA are AII-.Amcricas. 
We became All-.Americas by averaging 
20 points or more a game, so by the 
layman’s standards all of us can shoot. 
It's the other phases of the game that 
make the difference. If you're going to 
score 1 5 and let your man score 20 you’re 
a deficit. If your value to the team is 
strictly as a shooter, you arc of very 
little value. Offense is the first thing you 
learn as a kid in any sport: catch a pass, 
dribble, bat, shoot. You learn the offen- 
sive aspects of a game long before you 
learn there even are defensive aspects. 
These arc the skills you come by natural- 
ly. Defense is hard work because it's 
unnatural. 

"Defense is a science." Russell says, 
“not a helter-skelter thing you just luck 
into. Every move has six or seven years 
of work behind it. In basketball your 
body gels to do things it couldn't do in 
normal circumstances. You take abnor- 
mal steps, you have to run backward 
almost as fast as you can run forward. 
On defense you must never cross your 
legs while running, and that's the most 
natural thing to do when changing di- 
rection. Instead, you try to glide like u 
crab. You have to light the natural ten- 
dencies and do things naturally that 
aren't natural. 

"In rebounding, position is the key. 
No two objects can occupy the same place 
at the same lime. Seventy-five percent of 
the rebounds are taken below the height 



Stioii/if.' o\er N'eiv )'i>rk’s Gene Con/ev, 
Riiwell ilie linting him. 


of the rim. so timing is important, be- 
cause almost everyone in the league can 
reach the top of the rim. A really impor- 
laiil part of rebounding is being able to 
jump up more than once. You have to 
keep trying for that ball. Sometimes you 
jump four or five limes before you cun 
gel your hands on it. 1 used to practice 
jumping over and over again. When I 
was 6 feel 2. 1 could jump to the lop of 
the rim .^5 times, over and over. 

“You have to have strong hands. Most 
of the time three guys will have their 
hands on the ball at the «ime time, and 
you have to be able to grab it away. I 
guess i just naturally have strong hands, 
but if I didn't I would exercise until 
they were strong. But getting the ball is 
only half the job. Then you have to do 
something with it." 

The foundation of Russell's brilliant 
play, however, is not blocking shots, re- 
bounding or his other purely physical 
skills. It is. rather, his admirable mind 
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and purpose, his inlelligcncc — he knov^s 
what to do with the ball — and his pride. 
"People don't realize." says Auerbach, 
"that this is a brain out there. People 
think of him as just a big guy with fan- 
tastic coordination, but he approaches 
being a genius once the game starts. I 
admire his mind o(T the court, loo." 
.Auerbach adds not entirely facetiously, 
"because he's smart enough to under- 
stand me.” 

"To sum it all up,” says Heinsohn. 
"he's got a hell of a lot of pride. W hen 
he's playing his game it makes us almost 
unbeatable, and the secret to the thing 
is that he gets himselfup so often. He's so 
nervous before a gatne he upchucks." 

"He wants to be the best in everything 
he does," Siiys Co-Captain Prank Ram- 
sey. "He hales to lose. As long as the 
team's winning he's completely happy. 
As long as he’s playing real great ball 
we’re winning. Then he's the life of the 
party. You hear that laugh 10 miles 
around. He's only moody with himself.” 

•Although Bill Russell has much to 
laugh about and does in his high, rack- 
ety way ("There are only two things 
that could make me quit coaching." 
says -Auerbach. "My wife and Russell's 
laugh"), he is, at intervals, an angry, dis- 
saii.sfied and aloof man of uncommon 
principle, and is no less remarkable as a 
person than he is as an athlete. 

Russell’s scraggly beard is a telling in- 
dication of the man. Not only is Rus- 
sell nearly 6 feet 10 and black — circum- 
stances. obviously, over which he has 
no control — but he has deliberately set 
himself further apart by being one of 
the few professional athletes to wear a 
beard. Ask him why ho grew it and he 
will reply in time, if he feels like it: 
"I've thought about it, and I'sc thought 
about it. Why did I wear the beard, why- 
do r? It's part of this thing— I've always 
fought so hard to lie different and I am 
different without even trying, and may- 
be it's just my own little revolution. It 
just isn't done in polite circles, in a sense. 
But I do think it's part of my personali- 
ty. When I first joined the Celtics I 
shaved the beard off. I did it on my ow n. 
It was none of their business, and if I had 
valued their opinion I would have asked 
them. I made a concession to conformity 


at that time. Then I grew it back. .Aft- 
er wc won the first championship I let 
Heinsohn shave it off. and then I grew it 
back again. It was a very childish thing, 
in the sense of defiance. I wear it now to 
let people know I am an individual. I do 
think for myself, and I'm very opinionat- 
ed. Contrary to popular belief. I'm a liv- 
ing. thinking, breathing human being.” 


I hey say I owe the public this and I 

X owe the public that. What I owe the 
public is the best performance I can give, 
period. If someone asks me for an auto- 
graph I think it's a waste, but I sign them 
occasionally. Sometimes J just Joel like 
being nice, or it gets rid of them. I per- 
sonally don't care what people think of 
me. i don’t think I think any different 
than anyone else, hut I niay act different. 
One thing I'm not is a liar. It's not a mat- 
ter of morals— more a matter of ego. I 
think too much of myself to niisrepre- 
sent myself. I'll do anything I can for 
anyone as long as it doesn't hurl me. But 
I have sympathy for very few people. 
Basketball— that's all people want to 
talk to me about. It's a waste, because 
they have nothing to say. I resent peo- 
ple who talk to you and have nothing 
to -say. So 1 don't .say anything. ‘How's 
the weather up there?' ‘How are things 
on Main Street?* Thai's where I live. 
What the heck kind of question is that? 
'You must be a basketball player, be- 
cause you're so tall. Just walk up and 
pul it in, eh?' No. I'm not a basketball 
player. 1 just kept growing. 'What size 
bed do you sleep in?’ 1 hate for people 
to gel personal. .A big bed. ‘How much 
do you eat?' It's ridiculous. If you mind 
your own business. life ain't bad. if you 
do the best you can that's the best you 
can do. 

"We're a bunch of grown men playing 
a child's game. It's a child's game we've 
made into a man's game by complicat- 
ing it. Silly, isn't it? We entertain people 
for .V number of hours during the win- 
ter. They may talk about it for a few 
minutes, maybe an hour; then it's for- 
gotten. Is this a contribution? No. Ana- 
lyze it — it's a silly game. I'm also a silly 
man because 1 enjoy it. 1 enjoy baseball, 
loo. Perhaps I'm a little dull." 
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Coming up witli tiu* right gift 
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Your car. old or new, 
big or compact, will 
perform better with 
Quaker State — the fin- 
est motor oil your 
moneycan buy. Refined ; 
only from 1009^ pure ' 
Pennsylvania Grade I 
Crude Oil, it keeps your 
car on the road, out of 
the repair shop — and 
saves you money. Always 
ask for Quaker State 
Motor Oil by name. 


QUAKER STATE 
OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Stop worrying about what tie 
goes with what suit! Now 
Botany” Ties are color- 
coordinated to all this season's 
suits. Tie selection becomes 
a snap! Of course, you can 
knot ’em, tie ’em and knot ’em 
again! Because, Botany"' Ties 
are still made with the famous 
wrinkle-proof construction, 
$1.50 and $2.50. 

BOTANY NECKWEAR CO. I... 

48 East 21st Street 
New York 10. N. Y. mm 


It is not easy for a white man to un- 
derstand or totally accept the vision of 
a black man: skin is the hardest boun- 
dary. The point is this: Bill Russell, or 
any other black man like him, docs not 
want the while man's sympathy or, in- 
deed. his friendship. What he wants is 
recognition and acceptance of himself 
as an individual, a black individual, who 
can meet the world on equal terms and 
fare unequally, according to his merit. 

■’A few things have happened." Rus- 
sell says, “rve got three kids now, a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility to them. 

I also have a certain amount of respon- 
sibility to a lot of other kids. I give most 
Negroes a certain amount of pride. 
Here's one of our guys doing all right, 
they say. the world can't be all bad. That 
contribution is very shallow. Of course, 
I'm practical. Where else but in basket- 
ball could 1 command this salary? (It is 
estimated in excess of S40.000.] Man 
does what he has to. but the contribu- 
tion J'd like to make as a person — to my 
kids and little black kids all over the 
world— is to make life better, so their 
ambitions aren't stifled when they face 
the world, to give them the opportuni- 
ty to do what they're most skilled at. I 
could have a burning ambition to give 
my kids a million dollars. If I gave them 
that alone. I'd be giving them nothing." 

T he most any kid can ask for." says 
Russell, "is lo succeed or fail on 
his merits. Success and failure are rela- 
tive. Everyone doesn't have presidential 
abilities and everyone can't lx: an All- 
America. It doesn't necessarily mean 
you're a failure. My father's a foundry 
worker. This doesn't necessarily mean 
he's a failure— Ixjcausc another person's 
father is a lawyer. Society needs both. 
Some people are going lo be laborers, 
but w hy say a man has to be a laborer be- 
cause he's black? One right we never had 
in this country— we never had the right 
to be a failure or an individual. Why if 
one black man fails should all black men 
fail? Thai's what the struggle is about; 
whether it's through love, as with Mar- 
lin Luther King, or through pride, as 
wiihiheN.A.A.C.P., or through hate, as 
with Malcolm X and Elijah Muhammad. 
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This is an automobile. It is very useful for 
short trips, but it gets caught in traffic jams. 



This, is a jet airliner. It is the fastest kind of long 



This is a beautiful new Piper Twin Comanche, You can’t beat it 
for the majority of trips most businessmen make — the medium 
length trips. The Twin Comanche will take you non-stop 
over I 000 miles direct from wherever you are to where your 
business takes you, round the clock and with little regard for 
weather. You travel as quietly as in a fine car and with equal 
privacy — up to 205 mph, always on your own schedule. 


For business uses over the middle distances, 
where autos or big jets are impractical, nothing can match a PIPER. 

Single or twin-engine models, priced from $5,495. 

Easy to finance. Safe and easy to fly. 
Easy to operate and maintain. See your local Piper dealer, 
or write for Piper Catalog, Dept. S-9. 



PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 
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GUESS WHOSE 
CAR STARTED? I^ISLONE 


THE MAN WITH RISLONE’ IN HIS OIL! 

He didn't run down his battery trying to start a 
stifT engine. Actually, engines don’t “freeze". It’s 
the oil. Sub-zero temperatures thicken oil . . . like 
moIas.se.s in January. Engines barely turn over . . . ^^SSSSSSSSSS^ 
and that’s what runs down your battery. RISLONE lowers the pour- 
|X)int and increases the lubricating efficiency of all motor oils, including 
the new, long-life type.s. RISLONE-reinforced oil flows freely at lowest 
temperatures. You can count on fast, battery-.saving starts every morn- 
ing. all Winter long. Winter or Summer, RISLONE cleans out gum and 
sludge in your engine to guarantee improved engine performance or 
your money back. Add RISLONE at every oil change or when you’re 
down a quart. At your service station or garage. 


a great glove and a 
great gift for Christmas 



STAN MUSIAL GIFT SET 

A sui>erb Musial personal model glove with 
H-web and Edge-U-Cated heel. Color 
photo. Scroll listing Musial’s records. 

And Musial’s "How the Majors 
Play Baseball." All in 
golden gift package. 

OTHER GREAT GIFT SETS 
Footballs and kicking tees 
Basketballs with goal and net 
Football uniform 
Gloves and baseballs 
—in gift packages. 

"The Finest In The Field !'[ 


BILL RLSSLLL 


"What docs the .American Negro 
want? the editorials ask. 1 find this \ery 
stupid. Wc'rc all products of our socie- 
ty. and the acceptable standards are the 
same. We want the same things. When 
they write about Birmingham, ihe pa- 
pers refer to 'outsiders' and 'racial agi- 
tators.' To the black people of the U.S. 
there is no such thing as an outsider. 
There's been too much play on w ords in 
this country, Negroes have to earn their 
rights, they say. My oldest son, Buddha 
[William Lelton Russell Jr,), was born 
on November 2. 1957. Suppose 50 kids 
were born around Boston that day. Why 
does my son have to earn any more than 
any of those 50 kids? I was born on Feb- 
ruary 12. 1934. Why do 1 have to earn 
more than anyone else? 

"There used to be a lot of emphasis 
on the lirsl Negro to do this, the first Ne- 
gro to do that. It's unimportant who's 
the first or who's the last. The important 
thing is — how many? The rest is token- 
ism. WhenThurgood Marshall was made 
a judge it made me feel real good, be- 
cause he never attempted to disassociate 
himself, like some educated Negroes. 
Some Negroes live in a twilight zone, 
closing themselves olf into a small, while 
society. The Negro world doesn't con- 
cern them. I feel sorry for them — to an 
e.stcnt. Education is the acquiring of the 
ability to think for oneself: anyone can 
gel through college on memory courses. 
If a Negro judge .says. 'I don't think of 
myself as a Negro, just as a competent 
judge,' he's not facing life the way it is 
in our society. It's harder to face it the 
other way, hut you can sleep at night — 
every night." 

Although everyone in his family is a 
life member of the N.A.A.C'.I’.. Russell 
has not played a major role in any single 
Negro organization: he does not look 
upon himself as a leader, and is uncom- 
fortable in crowds, He views the Ne- 
gro movementas being various in means 
but single in aim. and feels that its fac- 
tionalism is not divisive but a search for 
the most etfeciive way. 

"1 would have loved to go to Birming- 
ham," Russell sijys. "but Fm not pas- 
sive. Sometimes I think 1 have tendencies 
to violence. I've been mad enough to 
light three times in my life, and each 
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When you need help, 
your yiltna Casualty Agent 
puts himself in your shoes! 


PAIN RELIEVER. The ^tna Casualty agent is an expert 
at soothing, smoothing, untangling . . . putting himself in 
you?' shoes when you’re faced with trouble. Same thing 
when he plans your insurance. He fits it to 
your needs exactly. Good reasons for having 
our "Policies with the P. S. — Personal Service.” 


^TNA CASUALTY ^INSURANCE 

ClsuiUr MS Cor<s>r» . Hirtfan 15. Conn Ufihoua v»in rfitu lift IniunnceCompin, y *“"**'* Comtuno • Tn« Ocehior lift, ConJdi 


PS; 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

The symliol of lop qualil; 
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Young Jimmy Webster likes this suit 
because it’s rich, comfortable, stays neat, too. 
It’s got Orion 

"Orion" keeps a guy's suit in great shape. Keeps him looking neat without 
really trying, Suits of "Orion" and worsted look and feel like a million, too. 
Comfortable? You bet! Styles? Plenty! This handsome sharkskin suit comes 
in boys' sizes 6-12, 13-20, 35-42. Get it at Bon Marche, Seattle & branches: 
Jordan Marsh, Boston & branches, Joske’s, Houston; Joske’s of Texas, San 
Antonio; Stern’s, New York & branches. Superbly styled, tailored by CALVIN 

BCTTf» THINGS FOR BfUt HVING '■ •''.T - Tr.E.Wliri. 



time I wanted to kill the man. You 
know the athletes I admire? Ted Wil- 
liams, Jackie Robinson and Sonny Lis- 
ton. It's easy to he easygoing and friend- 
ly to everyone. I think a man has to 
be what he is. If he feels good, he is 
good: if he doesn't, he isn't. I'm an ad- 
mirer of Lloyd Patterson, too. These are 
honest people in the sense of represent- 
ing themselves. Some Negro athletes 
don't show me much. I'm disappointed 
in them. They are politicians in the sense 
of .saying the right things all the time. 

"If I went down there to Birntingham 
and let someone spit on me and didn't 
do anything about it. it wouldn't be me. 
if you never really express dissittisfaction 
concretely, people lend to ignore it. If 
you believe in something you've got to 
say it. This passive kick — if it doesn't 
work, how can they keep preaching it? 
It is predicated on the premise that peo- 
ple are basically moral. If they arc right, 
this is wonderful. If they arc wrong, the 
religious phase of the movement will 
be destroyed. If Martin Luther King is 
wrong he has failed as a leader, Maybe 
I'm becoming a fatalist or whatever you 
call it. Morality is a very large word. 
Morality and love have a lot in common. 
Who can really define it? What is moral 
and what is immoral? It is rekilive. 

"rve been reading about the Black 
Muslims. A lot of things they say express 
the way 1 feel perfectly, or, rather, a great 
deal of the things they say I cannot dis- 
agree with. Can the races get along? Yes. 
Will they get along? That's the question. 
The Muslims .say the while man's a devil. 
I don't agree with that, because I don't 
think there is such a thing as a devil. 
They say the white man is evil. I wonder 
about that in the sense that 1 wonder 
whether all men are evil. I dislike most 
white people because they are people. 
As opposed to dislike, 1 like most black 
people because I am black. 1 consider 
this a deficiency in myself — maybe. If I 
looked at it objectively, detached myself, 
it would be a deficiency." 

In 1959 Russell first went to Black Af- 
rica on a tour for the State Department. 
The continent had such an impact upon 
him that he bought part ow nership of a 
rubber farm in Liberia and named his 
baby daughter Karen Kcnyatla after 
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FLIGHT PLAN CLEARED — PROCEED TO THUNDERBIRD. 
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Ski in style in light, lustrous ^ntron”^ 

New! "Antron"* nylon in weightless taffeta parkas that ski like birds. Rugged. Brilliant in 
color. Totally machine-washable. And look inside. The taffeta is quilted to new "Dacron”* 
88 fiberfill for super-light, bulk-free warmth. Left; "Laurentian” belted parka, about 
$30. Center: ''Viceroy” zip pullover parka, about $32. Right; "Magna-Cord" reversible parka, 
about $32. All in great colors at fine stores. Styled, tailored by //fc- 




BILL RUSSELL 

Jomo Kcnyalta. the prime minister-des- 
ignate of Kenya and onetime Man Mau 
leader, whom Russell greatly admires. 
Itussetl is thinking quite seriously of set- 
tling in Liberia. "I found a place 1 w-as 
welcome because 1 was black instead of 
in spite of being black.” he says. 

"The basic problem in Negro Amer- 
ica is the destruction of race pride. One 
could say we have been victims of psy- 
chological warfare, in a sense, in that 
this is a white country and all the em- 
phasis is on being white. Whiter than 
white. According to the law, immigrants 
from northern European countries arc 
nmre desirable than any others. When a 
wliite man says his folks come from Ire- 
land. he says it with a certain amount of 
pride. He probably can trace his family 
tree for generations, for whaicser it‘s 
worth. This is not true of the .American 
Negro. Until the emergence of the inde- 
pendent .African countries all we knew 
about .Africa was from the Tar/an and 
Jungle Jim movies. How stupid they 
made the natives! One white man- Tar- 
7an — was the best and smartest at ev- 
erything. hven King Kong, after accept- 
ing the sacrilice of blacks for years, when 
he was offered a white girl he didn't kill 
her. He fell in lose with her! i*iidc in 
being black was practically destroyed 
by seeing stupid tilings like this: there 
was almost a sense of self-degradation. 
•Also, until very recently, the so-called 
Negro elite was fair-skinned. 

■'The problem I see in Africa is that it 
has to build a middicclass. .All yourgrcal 
political and social changes have been 
brought about by the middle class 
merchants, artisans, technicians. Africa's 
needs arc not necessarily administrators 
hut people who can do plumbers, lool- 
and-die-makers. draftsmen. Black Afri- 
ca is stepping from carrying things on 
the head to carrying them in airplanes. 
They've skipped the wheelbarrow, the 
horse and buggy and, practically, rail- 
roads. They have problems so immense, 
wliere do you start'.’ 'I'oii educate as 
many as you can. But everyone who 
gets an edueaiion wants to be an admin- 
istrator. People have to realize there are 
stations in life, forms of success. Every- 
one wants to have the ultimate success, 
hveryone can't have it. Someone iviust 


roll their sleeves up and go to work. l 
find it a very perplexing problem, wheth- 
er I should go to Africa or stay here. I've 
thought about it a great deal. If my con- 
tribution would be more concrete here, 
no doubt i should stay here. 

"When I look at the struggle of the 
American Negro I can't help but be very, 
very proud. With wh.U wc'vc had to 
work with wc'vc done a pretty good job 
of surviving. But we still have so far 
to go. ... It would be a hell of a coun- 
try. ... It's a great country as it is. Now- 
wc have to detine great: an ambiguous 
word- Great industrial empire, standard 
of living, ... I think it would be so 
much greater if everyone had an equal 
opportunity in every field. There is no 
way to speculate how much brainpower 
this country has lost. And we don't have 
to like each other to live together peace- 
fully and equally. Have you ever read 
how in the lime of drought all the ani- 
mals use the same water hole'.’ The lions 
stay with the lions, the tigers with the 
tigers, the elcpluints live with elephants, 
but they all use the same water hole.” 

Of course, because of his wealth and 
position. Russell's experiences do not 
parallel those of most black men most 
of llie lime. \ ie lives on a white block in 
a while town, has white baby-sitters and 
drives a 1964 l.incoln Continental con- 
vertible. The fact that owning a big car 
is considered a Negro stereotype docs 
not concern Russell. "I've passed the 
stage.” be says, "where I have to prove 
anything, I happen to like watermelon, 
too. I'herc may come a time when I have 
to ride a bicycle. It won't bother me. It 
just won't be as fast or convenient." In 
Boston. Russell's celebrity is so great he 
can no longer enjoy himself at the ball- 
park or at nightclubs; he yets too much 
attention. Once in a while, however, the 
ineradicable fact of being black, which 
he has never forgotten intellectually, falls 
upon him and wounds him like a blow, 

"In the summer of 1962,” Rus.scll said 
the other day. "I took my two sons to 
Louisiana, where 1 was born and lived 
for nine years, to sec my grandfailier. I 
make a reasonable living. I'm a reason- 
ably intelligent person; I bathe regularly, 
so I'm pretty much a normal human 
being. But from the time I left W'.ishing- 
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SAUTOMATIC ^sENJOYBENJOY -INJOY! 


For the most relaxing, the most musical lime of your 
life... try the new Revere Stereo Tape Cartridge 
System. Just stack the unique plastic stereo tape 
cartridges as you would records. (Only easier— no 
arm or spindle to fool with.) Touch two buttons. Then 
SJt back while this amazing instrument threads, 
plays, changes tapes automatically for up to 15 hours 
of completely unattended music. You can make 
your own stereo recordings from any sound source. 



Or choose from a magnificent variety of the finest 
pre-recorded tapes by Columbia, Command. Music- 
Tapes Inc. and others, For the first time, you can 
now enjoy the perfect sound that only tape provides, 
plus the ease and convenience of fully automatic 
changing. You'll have to see and hear this excitingly 
different Revere Stereo Tape Cartridge System to 
believe it. You can do both right now at any of the 
Revere dealers listed on the opposite page. 


Revere-UJolIensak Division Shi 


SI Plul IS, Minnes 
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SEE A PERSONAL DEMON- 
STRATION OF THE NEW 


mmi 

STKRKO 
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ILLINOIS 

Arlinglon Heights Lyon Healy 

Aurora Cook’s Hi Fi 

Ch/cago Gill Cuslom House 

Polk Bros. Krayetz A Co. 

MusiCraft Lyon-Healy 

Dixon Dixon Camera Center 

Elgin Bud Knott A Sons 

Evanston Lyon Healy 

Highland Park Grant A Grant. Inc. 
Joliet Polk Bros. 

LaGrange LaGrange TV A Organ 
Polk Bros. 

Lake Forest Grant A Grant 

Melrose Park Polk Bros. 

Moline Van Goor's 

Mount Prospect lyon-Healy 

Normal Forbes Sound Service 

Oak Brook Lyon-Healy 

Oak Park Lyon Healy 

Park Forest Lyon Healy 

Park Ridge Northwest Music Ctr. 
Peoria Beverly Bros Music 

River Grove Polk Bros. 

Rock Falls 

Rock Falls Camera Cente' 
Rockford Camera Cralt. Inc. 

Schnulle’s Hi Fi Shop 
Leonhardt Engineering 
Rock Island Van Goor’s 

Sterling Sterling Camera Center 

Waukegan Po'k Bros 

INDIANA 

Anderson Hi Fi Record Shop 

Anderson Camera Shop 
Bloomington Slansiler Radio Co 
Elkhart Elkhart Camera Center 
Evansville Dave Risiey Electronics 
Smith A Butterfieic 
Ft. Wayne Howard's 

Indianapolis Graham Electronics 
Kokomo Eades Camera Center 

George Hayes Corp 

Kokomo Camera Shop 

Lafayette Berry's Camera Shop 

Marion Marion Camera Shop 

New Castle Homey’s Music Store 

Peru Murphy's Photo Supplies 
South Bend Rodins 

Terre Haute Paiges Music Store 
West Lafayette Foster Film Ser 


ton. we coiikInT ent- I had only 

driven the road once before, so 1 was 
following the map. staying on the main 
road. Wc couldn't stop and cat. Or. sleep. 
I wasn't really hungry. 1 was just trying 
10 get food for my kids. I wasn't inter- 
ested in socializing, or rubbing elbows. 
Some Negro entertainers try to show the 
whites that they are nice people. All of 
us arc nice people, but this movement is 
not a popularity eonlesl. 1 don't care if 
the waitress likes me w hen 1 go into a res- 
taurant. .Ml I want is something to eat. 

1 drove a pretty nice ear. had a few hun- 
dred bucks on me — legal lender — but 1 
couldn't stop to eat or sleep. 1 bet any 
Russian you name, from Khrushchev on 
down, would have had a nice trip to Lou- 
isiana. W'hal can you tell a kid 5 and a 
kid .V.’ No one can justify this to me. Cus- 
toms and traditions and all that Junk! 

"One of the greatest crimes i.s apa- 
thy. I'm kind of hardheaded. You're ci- 
ther against me or for me. Being neutral 
>011 support the statirs quo. You see this 
going on- you say that's sad. it really 
shouldn't be. Say it to a few people, and 
it makes you feel belter. This is apathy. 
All I ask is that you practice good cilizen- 
ship. V'ote and try to accept people for 
what ihev are as persons. Ifyou do that 
you give everyone an equal chance. II 
you come to me and say you're not prej- 
udiced. you're lying. 1 think all whites 
feel giiiliv, but I'm not sure they know 
what they feel guilty about." 

Bill Russell's life is founded on the 
fads that he is black, was poor and grew 
taller than most men. He was born in 
Monroe. La. and moved to Oakland. 
Calif, when he was 9. When he was 12 
his mother died; he was raised hy his 
father. "When my mother died." Rus- 
sell sa>s. "my father was a young man 
and he could very easily have shipped 
me and my brother off with relatives, 
but wc stayed together. It wasn't all good 
and it wasn't all bad; some of the bad 
things that happened I have come to 
understand. When you're poor it's a dif- 
ferent world. 

"My brother used to run track. Did 
the lot) in 10,2. 10.4 -that's not bad 

and my father came out one day and 
raced him w iih work shoes on. My broth- 
er says he won. and my father says 


he won. and I say it was a dead heat- 
h's not important. The important thing 
was that my father got in the race. I 
remember this field in Louisiana where 
the grass grew very tall. Sometimes we'd 
all play hide and seek- the four of us 
--in that lieki. VN'hcn it was time to go 
in. my father would pick me up with 
one arm. pick up my brother with the 
other arm, my mother got on his back, 
and he ran us all the way honic. tvery- 
body had a great time. . . 

R ussell was hardly an outstanding 
. baskclhail player as a youngster. 
In fact, in MeCTymonds High in Oak- 
land. he was not even third-string junior 
varsity. There were 15 uniforms but 16 
players, Russell and another substitute 
shared the I5lh uniform, dressing for al- 
ternate games. In the second semester of 
his junior year Russell was cut from the 
iayvec. He would have quit basketball 
in despair cveept for the foresight of the 
varsity coach, who had been his home- 
room teacher in Junior high school; he 
had Russell join the varsity where he be- 
came. at last, a fiill-lledged third stringer. 
The coach's name is Cleorge Powles; he 
IS a white teacher in a school that is al- 
most totally Negro. "I have never met a 
finer person. " Russell says. "I owe so 
much to him it's impossible to express." 
In his senior year Russell finally became a 
starter and was the sixth or seventh high- 
est scorer. "It was an act ofkindness on 
Powles's part,” he says. "He used to icll 
the guys I'd be a pretty good basket- 
ball player. I couldn't see it. He gave 
me money so I could join the boys' 
club and play every day. It was frustrat- 
ing. Most of the kids wouldn't let me 
play. I had to play with the little kids, 
and who wants to play with them when 
you're 6 feet 2!" McClymonds won the 
league championship, but Russell did 
not even make third team all-league, and 
there were but six teams in the league. 
It was due only to the diviiKilion of Hal 
Dc Julio, who played on the University 
of San I'rancisco team that won the Na- 
tional Invitation Tournament in 1949, 
that Russell got an athletic scholarship 
at USL: his solitary offer. At USL Rus- 
sell blossomed overnight: he was twice 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Science Finds Healini; Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
now healinfj substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and tn relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
stateinenis like "Piles have ceased to be a 
prohlciiil" 

The secret is a new heating substance 
(Bio-Dyne&) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in axp- 
pogitory or oiafmenf form under the name 
/'rrporation //«. Ask for it at all drug 


A pedigreed puppy 
has so much 
to grow for! 

Watching a pupiT)' grow is a tie- 
light. Aiul a resptmsibility. He 
needs the proper care to realize 
his potential. 

Now. to get puppies orf to a 
fine start, Keii-L Hlskit comes in 
a new Small Kihhle torni . . . 
small hits, easier to eat, easier to 
mix in junior diet.s. I'ntil now 
a\-ailal»le only to protessionaLs, 
it’s tin your grocer's shelves toilay. 

I^rtifessitiiial hreeiicrs feed and 
rectimmend Ken-L Hiskir. It's 
more chan just a complete diet. 
Ken-L Hiskit’.s concentrateil; so, 
cup ttir cup, you teed less. Yet, 
because it’s oven-roastctl tor 
extra flavor and digestibility, 
your tiog gets full satisfaction 
without overeating. 

These arc important reasons 
wliy Ken-1, Hiskit is the official 
foot! at more .American Kennel 
Club shows tlian all other foods 
combined. 


New small hits 

Ken«L 
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an All-.America and led his team to 55 
straight victories and two NC'.A.A cham- 
pionships. In 1956. at Melbourne. Rus- 
sell was a standout on the undefeated 
U.S. Olympic team. 

Russell also excelled at track and field. 
At L SI he ran the 440 in 49.5 and high- 
jumped 6 feel 9i4 but. eurioLish , the only 
reason he went out for the sport was to 
gel a varsity letter as a freshman; in 
basketball he had to settle for a fresh- 
man numeral, "1 didn't think I was very 
good." he says, ■‘but I found I could see 
all the great athletes from a gi'od scat. 
It was sheer enjoyment, even more as a 
spectator than as a participant. It was 
like being at a carnival. It was like being 
invisible and being some place you al- 
ways wanted to be." 

A lthough he speaks highly of the 
L Ibiston Celtic management. Rus- 
sell feels that the NBA has quite some 
way to go before it is accepted as a first- 
class league. Hecomplains. for example, 
that the NBA has no pension fund and 
that the league bungled and lost its TV 
deal b> pulling on loo many shows be- 
tween mediocreteanis. "Thepapers made 
a big deal about the rivalry between Will 
Chamberlain and mvscif." he says, "and 
we were on TV together three times in 
two years." He regards olViciating as one 
of the NB.\'s weakest points. "I ac- 
knowledge it's a difficult game to ref- 
eree," he says, "hut there should be 
more than three good referees in the 
whole league, witich is all there are. The 
only way to gel the best referees is to 
make it worth their while. The referee 
is just as important as the players. With 
a good referee the hotter team will win. 
in basketball, the referee can influence 
the game, set the tempo. If the price is 
right S 1 0.000 to S 1 5.000 and you put 
them under contract, you'll get a lot of 
good ones." 

.Although Russell is just now enter- 
ing his prime as a player, he often pon- 
ders quitting basketball. "When 1 think 
about it." he says, "there are a lot of 
things to consider, but it never has any- 
thing to do with quitting on top. First 
of all. I’m very much afraid of airplanes. 
Secondly, the game takes a lot out of 
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'I. Just flick a lever. 



5. Move the wheel up. 




7, The wl-.eel locks 





10. Easier to enter 

and leave your car. 



1964 General Motors cars 



8. into the position 
you select 



1 1 . Always a clear 
view ahead. 



14. at modest additional 
cost. (MUSIC) 



9. for "customized" 

driving comfort. (MUSIC) 



12. The wheel can be adjusted 
even while driving! 
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15. See it! Try it! At 

your GM Dealer's today! 
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Here’s television so portable you can tote it on your little finger. So 
personal, you’ll take the show wherever you go. You'll never again 
miss any program. And so thrifty . . . only $99.95. Weighs only 12 
pounds. But the big screen measures a full eleven Inches diagonally. 
It brings in the clearest, brightest picture— inch for inch— of any set 
G.E. has ever made. How rugged? How reliable? Now G.E. backs it with 
Q lifetime guarantee** Qv\ its etched-circuit board! It's at yourG-E deal- 
er's now. How right can the price get? $99.95. 
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me. I call it a nine-hour game, two 
hours getting mentally prepared, two 
hours for the game itself and five hours 
before I get to sleep. Sometimes, even 
then, I can't get to sleep. 1 feci that if 
I don't have a good game we will prob- 
ably lose, and it will be my fault. During 
the playoffs it's a 16-hour game. Peo- 
ple say Floyd Patterson should quit. 
I don't think so. Because hc\ not cham- 
pion he's not a failure. I think it's false 
values if a guy feels he has to quit on 
top. There are few enough pleasures in 
life not to do the thing you want to do. 

“One of the saddest things that has 
happened to me." Russell said the other 
day, “is that in basketball so many good 
things have happened to me it’s hard to 
get a real thrill any more. You know 
what I get excited about now?- — when 
my kids say funny things or I get two new 
speakers for my stereo, although I had 
a perfectly good system before that." 

In Russell’s home in Reading, a Bos- 
ton suburb, he has installed a S2,I00 
stereo system — he has 1,500 LP albums 
and who knows how many 45s— and 
some S5.000 worth of electric trains arc 
in the basement. Recently, his w ife Rose 
began displaying some of Russell's bas- 
ketball trophies around the house. “If it 
was up to me. I'd put them away again." 
Russell says. “As far as I'm concerned, 
there should be no pictures of the man of 
the house in his home. And no trophies. 
Outside achievements don't belong in a 
family setting. But Rose has her own 
ideas, too. She’s the finest person I ever 
met. I’ve told her many times that if I 
was married to anyone el.se J wouldn't 
be married. It's difficult to live with a 
person of my character. I’m moody and 
demanding, in some ways inconsiderate. 
In other ways I'm a pretty nice guy. I 
think.” 

When Bill Russell permits you to gel 
to know him. you discover quickly that 
he is more than just “a pretty nice guy." 
You discover a first-rate and rewarding 
person. And when you are talking to him. 
or listening to him. or beating him in 
gin rummy — he's no ace at that game — 
you do not think of him as a basketball 
player, or a giant, or a Negro, finally, 
but as someone it is worth your while 
to be with. end 
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This is the first Christmas card, but this English holiday 

greeting is older! 

When J. C. Horsley designed the first 
Christmas card in 1 843, Gordon’s 
Gin had already been an English holi* 
day fixture for 74 years. Obviously, 
then, you’re on very firm traditional 
ground when you give a gift of 
Gordon’s. Nice thing is, Gordon’s still 
harks back to Alexander Gordon’s 
original 1769 formula, which keeps 
it distinctively dry and flavour- 
some. So your gift is not only richly 
historical, it tastes good, too. Ideal 
Christmas gift, wouldn’t you say? 




Sr>Ji.'c coniri 


Howto 
build 
a boy 

Liberally mix several old tin cans full 
of fun, with a mop of hair that always 
seems to need to be cut. Then blend 
in scuffed knuckles and knees, a 
missing tooth (optional). 

Sprinkle in streaks of orneriness, 
pride, courage, envy, and maybe even 
a little fear (everybody knows that 
empty house down the block 
Is haunted). 

And there: you've made a boy. 
Well, almost. 

Boys, wonderfully, have a sweet 
sense of the bigness and beauty and 
mystery of things. And it's this sense 
of bigness, beauty and mystery we 
hope they'll never lose. 

Religion is an awfully big word to a 
little boy. But the spirit of it isn’t. And 
it’s the spirit of religion that can faring 
peace, comfort, security and good- 
ness to a boy— his whole life through. 
Hit-the-bat. pals, hide'n’seek— they're 
as vital to a boy as peanut-butter 
sandwiches. So is the help of true 
religious faith. Your children should 
worship this week in your church or 
synagogue. And the best way to see 
to it is to be there with them yourself. 


Worship this week 



RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


ibutcU ai a public service b> Sportv Mlu'^lralcd. 


« frpsh approach In Hie ennlenipnrnrti exeettlire niarliel 


Not lour/ ago, the onlg effective 
tray to reach ej-ectttiven ira.H 
through htiKHiaoi and general 
neivu publieutionH. 

Changes of the jiosf deemle 
hare openeil u iie.ir channel of 
approach to business leaders. 

The. /ro)itiers of travel a}id 
lecreatioJi hare heen cjitniled 
by jet aircraft and super high- 
ways. Interest in golf, boating, 
skiing and other s}inrts is at its 
highest, thanks to large incomes, 
more discretionary time am! the 
•massirc movement to the suhiirhs. 


Today there ejists a market 
of e.rceiitires siiceess/nl enough to 
earn a good living fire dags a 
week and i ntelligenf enough to 
pursue a good lifednring t he other 
tiro. In pure statistics. Si'Oiris 
ILM STHATKI) eamparvs more 
than favorably with medio 
traditional to t hr e..cec at i re 
market. 

For a fresh approaeh to these 
men try the magazine that re 
Herts their most deeply-held per- 
sonal interest, a magazine theg 
really rcatl^ 


21% 4tf aii rorpor4it4* 
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YESTERDAY 


The Pig That Payed the Way to the Game 


College students had a tougher time getting to distant football games in 1916 than they do today. Here 
is how an enterprising group from Wisconsin solved the problem by FRANK BIRCH 


TIk- riilKvay iVgighl agent said to the 
* sophomore, “rm sorry, son, but 
there's an Interstate Commerce regula- 
tion that says we can't bill human be- 
ings as I'reiglit." 

This happened in Madison, Wis. one 
November afternoon in 1916. The soph- 
omore represented some 35 fellow stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin, 
and he knew they were going to take the 
freight agent's decision hard. \Mscon- 
sin's football team was to play Minne- 
sota in Minneapolis the following Sat- 
urday. and every right-minded student 
wanted to see the game, the most im- 
portant of the year for both teams. 

But in 1916 college students generally 
did not have tiutomobiles. There prob- 
ably were not more than a dozen curs on 
the campus. A round-trip railroad fare 
from Madison, plus a night in a cheap 
hotel, came to almost S34. Undergrad- 
uates did not have that kind of money 
for frolic. 

Someone had Miggesled — brilliantly, 
his buddies thought — that the whole 
gang could go to Minneapolis in a rail- 
road cattle car on a fast freight train. 
They had it all worked out in their heads 
that they could leave Madison late Fri- 
day evening, get to Minneapolis in six 
hours, sec the big game and be back at 
their fraternities or rooming houses curly 
Sunday morning. The sophomore had 
been delegiiled to arrange the details 
only to lind out that there were none to 
arrange. He started the two-mile walk 
back home, muttering revolutionary crit- 
icism of bureaucracy. 

He walked down State Street toward 
the university campus and saw a light 
truck, probably bound for the univer- 
sity agricultural school. Inside the slatted 
truck body were three or four hogs, very 
unhappy in such cramped quarters and 
squealing revolutionary sentiments of 
their own. The sophomore had an idea. 
He turned abruptly and almost ran back 
to the railroad freight office. 


The freight agent, a kindly but duti- 
ful man. was about to cite the rule again 
when the sophomore headed him olT 
with a question: "How many pigs do 
you have to put in a stock car to have it 
billed as a ‘car of stock'?" The agent 
said no specific number was mentioned 
in the rules. 

■'How many tenders can you have in 
a car?" This was a new one. The agent 
had no precedent to go by. He pulled 
down the taiitf book, read up and down 
a column or two and said, "There is no 
mention of how many stock tenders. The 
book doesn't say how many pigs, and it 
doesn't say how many tenders, so I sup- 
pose one or more would be the answer." 

First thing the next morning a farmer 
live miles from Madison was confronted 
by a couple of students as he was clean- 
ing up his barn. "Mr. Kleinhcintz." one 
of the Students Sitid. "we want to make 
a deal with you. What will you charge 
us to rent a pig from Friday afternoon 
to Sunday afternoon? We'll take good 
care of it and return it in as good condi- 
tion as we got it." 

The farmer was puzzled, but he could 
see by their faces that they were serious. 
He said. 'I'll let you have that young 
sow over there for S6. If you return her 
in good shape I'll give you S3 back." 

It was a deal. The young promoters 
asked. "Mr. Kleinhcintz. what do you 
feed a pig?" They returned to their 
classes, happy with the answer. 

Ihe Friday afternoon preceding the 
game 33 students, dressed in their oldest 
clothes, assembled at the freight yard. 
Four more soon arrived, the honor guard 
for Mr. Kleinheintz’s sow, who had a 
stout rope around her neck. They had 
brought the pig from the farm in the 
back scat of an old Model T. 

The freight agent, a stickler for the 
rules but delighted that there was a way 
to beat them, made out the waybill. It 
had the high simplicity of all classic lan- 
guage; "One car of stcx:k and tenders. 


Madison to M inneapolis and return." 

The pig was tied securely in one cor- 
ner of a wcll-ventilated stock car. Two 
bushel baskets of food — pieces of cab- 
bage, carrots, celery tops, stale bread 
and potato i>eellngs salvaged from the 
garbage can of a fraternity house— and 
a big milk can of fresh water were placed 
near by. 

Francis of Assisi could hardly have 
improved on the cosseting given the pig. 
whose every little whim was catered to. 
It was a fast freight and made only three 
or four stops, each of which gave the 
tenders (but not the pig) time to gel out 
and jump around to get warmed up. 
Some of the lads had blankets, some 
had overcoats. There were three lanterns, 
which helped a few to play cards on the 
floor. Everyone brought a paper bag of 
lunch; leftovers went to the pig, w ho was 
not proud. Nobody slept. A Chi Psi 
had brought along a ukulele: everybody 
sang, and the pig felt at home. 

The freight train rolled into Minne- 
apolis. The sportsmen went to a restau- 
rant for a 45' breakfast of hot cereal, 
ham and eggs, toast and jam and coffee. 
A few of the purse-proud and greedy 
spent 90." on two breakfasis. The pig 
breakfasted in the car. 

It was a happy caper, even (hough 
Wisconsin was swamped by Minnesota 
in the football game. 

Back in Madison at 5 o'clock Sunday 
morning, the pig was returned to Farmer 
Kleinhcintz. who refunded S3, The rail- 
way freight agent had been paid in ad- 
vance. and when the cost was prorated 
it figured out to S4, 60 each. 

Since 1916 I have not missed a Wis- 
consin-Minnesota football game either 
at Madison or Minneapolis. Once I trav- 
eled 1 ,500 miles to get back for the game. 
Even during World War I service, while 
on leave. I saw the game. 

Today the boys go to the game by train 
or plane or convertible. So do 1 — but it 
is not the sttmc w iihout a pig. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASEBALL Cjlihcf 11 STON HOWARD «as \ol- 
cd iliL- American League ' Mom Valvijhle PIa>er lor 
I'ih.i to become the fourth Sew A ork > ankee m a 
row lo win the award. 

in the ftrsl MgniIncAni posl'seacon trade, the New 
A oik Mcf. gacc ruche r ROCITR CRAKi (5-22 in 
I'fh.t) to the Si t.ouis Card male in exchange for Icfi- 
h.indcd Outfielder GfcORUt Al-TVtAN (.274 in 
IV6.t| and minor league Pitcher Rill VVakcfield, 
The VOMIURI GIANTS defeated the SiLliilCfiu 
Lions four games to three lo win ihcif sixth Japa- 
nese World Scries since 1950. The Lions had tied 
lire Series at ihrce games apiece on 2S-gjmc winner 
Ka/uhisa Inao's iwo-hil shutout the also won the 
first game with a six-hiiier and lost the third). Bui 
Inao started again the next da> and failed lo Iasi 
lour innings; the Oianis got 19 hits (including five 
HRs) and easils won the deciding game Tx-4. 
I hirdbasenian .Shigcu Nagashima, the Central 
t eague’s .Mom Valuable I'I as cr. was the Giants' lead- 
ing h. liter (.191 BA. three HRs. three doubles, 
sesen RBIsl. 

BASKETBALL BOS TO N ex tended its winning 
streak to sc sen games with an easy I 39-121 siclory 
over Cincinnati, and then finally lost one in the 
Royals II6-II5. The Celtics had led by 14 points 
midway through ihc final period, but Cincinnati 
lied up the game and won it on a luinp shot by 
Bob Boo/cr with only five seconds left lo play. The 
next night Boston smashed St. Louis I 1 .1-91. CIN- 
CINNATI follossed up IIS spill with the Ccliics hv 
defeating Oclrou 1 1g-109 to remain two games be- 
hind in the Last. NTW A'ORk (1-3 for the week) 
became the first leuiii to score less than 90 points this 
season when u lost in .San f rancisco llO-JtS. The 
Knicks then made it three in a row by defeating ihe 
Warriors tbl-Xa and losing tsi the Lakers 104-79. ST. 
LOUIS and SAN TRANCISCO each dropped isso 
oue of ihrce games, while t.OS ANCFI.rS won 
Ilirce straight in mose into first place in the light 
Wcsiern Disisinn race. HALTIMORf. lost its fifth 
straight game before defcaiing St Louis UlX-IOfi, 
while both PH I LADfcl.PHIA and DhTROlI broke 
fnur-gamc losing streaks. 

BPxiNG Hcasyweighi Champion SONNA' LIS- 
TON and Louissille contender CASSIUS CLAY 
signed a enniraci in Denser to meet in a lillv match 
nest bebruary (u-e pure 26 ) The dale and site hase 

LDDir MACHFN of Berkeley. Calif., ssho also 
hopes lo fight Sonny, knocked nut Bill McMiirrav 
in the sesenih round of a scheduled lO-rounder in 
Sacramento to record his third KO in as many 
lights since he started his comeback two months ago. 

FOOTB ALL - -N I L; Tlic faltering Cleveland Browns 


were edged hy PI I fSRU'RGH 9-7 for their second 
loss in ihree games. The Browns had led 7-0 at the 
half but the Sieeler defense took charge alter that 
and held Jimmy Hruwn to sesen yards, caught him 
in the end zone for a safely and in the last lyuaricr 
reiriesed u Clcscland lumhle that led to the winning 
touchdown As expected, NtAA AORK. easily won 
Its fourth game in a ro" by pounding Philadelphia 
42-14 in tic Clcscland tor Ihe l-.astcrn Division lead. 
Charles Johnson kept -ST LOUIS in the race, a 
game behind in third place, with three TD passes 
in a 24-20 win oscr Washington, In the Western 
Dis ision L'H 1C' AGO edged l.os Angeles 6-0 on two 
field goals bs Roger Leclerc. GKbKN BAA' ison ns 
eighth straight hy dcrcaiing Minnesota 28-7 to re- 
main tied with Ihc Kc.irs for Ihe lead. Johnny Unilas 
threw two long passes (64 and 42 yards) for touch- 
downs in the first quarter, as BALTIMURb beat 
I'Actroil 24-21. SAN f RANCISCO came from be- 
hind on Lamar McMan's three ID passes lo de- 
feat Dallas 3 1 -24 for ns second w in of the season. 
Don Meredith, who completed JO passes for 460 
sards, hasi thrown three of them for touchdowns 
■n the first half to gisc Ihc Cowboss a 21-10 lead. 
A I 1.' HOUSTON moved a half game ahead in Ihe 
I. astern Division by cssming from behmsl in the last 
quarter lo defeat New A'ork .*1-27. Jack Kemp 
accounted for all the Utils' touchdowns with three 
passes and a run as BLKb'Al.O beat Denser 27 17 
and climbed nin second place. Western Division 
leader SAN DIF.GO pushed Boston from a share of 
the load in Ihc bast to third place with a 7-6 win. 
Lance AIw onh. who caught I .* passes for 210 yards, 
scored Ihe game’s only touchdown on a 2J-sard pass 
from Tnhin Rs>ie in Ihc first quarter and George Blair 
kicked the extra pomi to oHsei two Gino Cappel- 
lelli field goals m the third quarter. O.-AKI.AND 
scored 19 points in the second period and went on 
to beat K.iiisav C'lty 22-7. It ssas the Raiders' fourili 
victory in a ross and the Chiefs' filth straight defeat. 

GOLF I irsl-yearprobR ANK BLARD. 24, of Louis- 
sille. whose older brother Ralph was a Ihrec-Umc 
AIl-Amcrica b.iskeib.iM player at Kentucky, won 
his first tournanis-nl (he $50,000 I rank Sinaira 
Insitatiimal at Palm Springs. Calif. 

Returning from Trance the long way around 
ARNOLD PAl MLR and Jack Nicklaus entered 
the Wills Masters pro tournament m Sydney, Aus- 
tralia and reversed their recent Canada Cup finish. 
Palmer won with 285 and Nicklaus was two strokes 
behind in second place. 

HARNESS RACING -Caslleton Farm's SPEEDY 
SCOf ($2 'Ol, drisen by Ralph Baldwin, bree/ed 
to an easy hse-Icngth victory in the S80,J77 Dexter 
Cup trot at Roosescll Raceway. N.Y. It was Ihe 
colt's I .*lh win m I 5 starts this year and raised his 


season's earnings in a 
J-scai-»ld (rollers. 

A record total of $.*.41. *,000 wax spent for 707 
horses at the H-\RRISHURG (Pa.i SAl.bS. largest 
auction in Ihc world for Sijndardbicd yearlings. 

HOCKET -CHIC.AGO ran its unbeaten sircak to II 
games on a win and two lies before losing to Bosion 
4-2 (regular Goalie Cilcnn Hall wax out with a 
s(omach disordcrl. MONI'RbAL was i-l-l for 
(he week to remain in second place, fisc points be- 
hind Ihc Black Hawks. lORONTO came from 
three goals behind in the first period lo defeat Bos- 
ton 4-.< and then lied Chicago * .*. DfcTRDir 
mused into a tie with the Alapic Leafs as Terrv 
Siiwchuk had two xhutoiiis in a row (1-0 over New 
A’ork. -* 0 over Montreal). In Ihe Montreal game 
Gordie How*e scored his $4$(h lifetime go.il to break 
Maurice Richard’s record N’LW’ A’ORK dropiwd 
three games to esiend ns losing streak to fisc, while 
last-place BOSTON split its two games, 

HORSE RACING Mcs, Marion duPont Scott's 
MONCiO ($9 601 oiilsprinled Kelso in ,i iwo-liorse 
race for Ihc finish and won the $150,000 Washing- 
ton. D.C. International by Haifa length on the turf 
at laurel, Md, (sei-yiuee 67i. 

HURRY lO MARKbl (520,40) won Thoroiigh- 
hreU racing’s biggest payofT ($190.J74) when he sle- 
fcalcd f.isonte Roman Brother hy a length in the 
Garden State Stakes for 2-ycar-o1ds. 

GATI M GATL.M. a 25 I shot from South Aus- 
tralia carrying only 109 pounds, won the $56,000 
Mclhniirne (Australia) Cup race. 

In Ihe closest race for the British jockess' cham- 
pionship since 1930. Australia's SCOBir' BRL AS- 
l.FY, 49, won Ihc title for Ihe third year in a row. 
with 176 winning mounts. Fngland’s Lester Piggoll. 
28. who look the title in I960, rode 175 winners 

HORSE SHOW The four biggest luninr chanipion- 
shipx of New York’s National at .Afadison Square 
Garden were won by: RANDI .STUART. 15. of Tul- 
sa (the AHSA Medal Class Saddle Scat) on -Storm 
Cloud: STEPH AN'IF STFCK. I 6, of Purl Jcllerson 
Siaiion, N.Y. (the AHSA Medal Class Hunter Seal ) 
on Trouble Maker: SUK FI I f N MaRSHaLI . 16. 
of Louis s illc I the "Good Hands’’ i on Ann Howe; 
andWFNOA' MAIR-S, 16, of Pasadena, Calif. (The 
Maclay ) aboard Ms His. 

MILEPOSTS -DIFD- l.efc-handcd spiihall Pitcher 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 72, who won 125 games 
in his 18-year maior league career, of a heart ailment 
in Grand Island- Neb. tier puue J.*). 

DIED: ALfRIlD M KLEIN. 62. .i member ofihe 
Executive Commillee of ihe World Boxing Ass<scia- 
lion and of I he Pennsylvania .State Athletic Commis- 
sion since 1955, of a heart ailment in Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

25 ^ll'ed Eisersloedt llff; 28 — Sh*-1 HFrihern. 
Block S'ur 29— *», U»i 52 Ssuc-i le- 64 — fi^h- 
T'fl W^i-i 68. 69 — M--ii (yi ■ h' 93 — Johnry tsiici- 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 



JANET HARMAN, who 
has been bowling since 
she was 10, rolled her 
rtrsi perfecl game and in 
iltc same sci established 
a new Woman's liiicr- 
national Bowling Con- 
gress record foru three- 
game scries 1216. 
.300—792 on 28 strikes) 
in her home town of 
Norwalk, Calif. 



KEN WHITE, outdoor 
editor of Ihe Independ- 
ence (Mo.) E'yumnser. 
did not win any prelim- 
inary rounds ofihe five- 
day I-rcsh Water World 
Scries of Fishing in Bull 
Shoals, Ark., but in 
the linuls he caught 
three perch and a fixe- 
pound onc-uunce bass 
lo lake the title. 



DtCK HILL, a sopho- 
more halfback for Aus- 
tin College in Sherman. 
Texas, caught 17 passes 
from classmate Jerry 
Bishop for 266 yards 
to set two NAIA rec- 
ords in a game with 
Fast Central Stale of 
Ada. Okla. Bishop's 
495 total yards passing 
was also a record. 



DICK KIMBALL, (hC 
diving coach at Michi- 
gan and a former col- 
legiate champion, won 
the World Profession- 
al Indoor Dtsing title 
(springboard) at Gros- 
singer. N.Y. Me earned 
Ihc most points in the 
optional part of the 
program with a senes 
of difbeull spoilers. 



MRS. ALLISON 
CHOATC of Rye. N.Y. 
defeated her old friend 
Maureen Oreuii, the 
defending champion, 
for Ihe U.S. senior 
women's golf title in 
Delray Beach. Fla. She 
tied Miss Orcull in (he 
final round, and then 
outlasted her in Ihcsud- 
dcn-dcaih playoff. 



TONY CARMO, a ga- 
rage owner from Im- 
mokalee in the Florida 
Eivcrgladcs. drove RuOi- 
tlrop. Ins balloon-tired 
swamp buggy (a vehicle 
lirsi dexelopcd for hunt- 
ers to use in deep mud) 
twice around the soggy 
course near Naples, 
Fla. to win the annual 
Swamp Buggy Derby. 
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"reduce your waistlin^ 

UP TO 2 INCHES! 

• Improve your posture • 

• Get more comfortable support • 



NEW MDliKER , 

Powered with Dupont’s 
lightweightLYCRA* 
SPANDEX. Makes you look trim- 
mer, feel your best. Gently 
braces you to fight fatigue. Perfect 
for sports and everyday wear. 

ROBERT REIS AND CO. 


350 Fifth Avenue. NewYork 1, N.Y. 
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USE CHRISTMAS SEALS 

FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
and other Respiratory Diseases 
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WiToLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SEEING CRIMSON 

Sirs: 

oil, come on now. Sports II li strati i>. 
T\k 0 years in a row with this nonsense about 
Harvard rootball is loo much < M Vw Lore\ 
Hiintinl?. Nov. 4». The Johnnies arc cveited 
about fooiball nowadays because they arc 
winning, and they are winning because they 
arc recruiting. It’s that simple. 

Lasl yearyour Cantab-oriented sia/T tried 
to persuade us that the Crimson athletes 
were the smoothest combination of intellect 
and beef ever gathered together in one lock- 
er room. This year w c arc told that tradition 
is something ofwhich Harvard has "a great 
deal more than anyone else." Well, the 
article is about football, and we'd suggest 
that you cheek the alltiinc records of Har- 
vard fbothall teams against those made by 
men in Yale blue. They might teach you 
something abtiul tradition. 

Paul E. Stek-lr 
VV'ii 1 1AM R. Schultz 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Alfred VN'right's story vsas not only an 
admirable commentary on ihc football fes- 
tivities at the Harvard “coliseum" but also 
a remarkable study of her fair-haired glad- 
iators. Strange must be the mannerisms of 
the Crimson gentlemen who preserve their 
Hollywotid Uroks and best friendship even 
on the field. This must be part of Harvard’s 
long and glorious tradition in the game 
of football. 

We seem to recall a venerable institution 
in Connecticut that boasts a more langible 
tradition, a better fotitball record through 
the years, and .such names as Amos Alon/o 
Stagg, Walter Camp and Albic Booth, men 
vshosc lies did not have to blow unnoticed 
over their shoulders. 

Mow nice it is to hear that the team has 
requited the love of the student body— 
and that the Clifltes arc still fighting Har- 
vard fiercely 

What hath John Harvard wrought'? 

Wii LIAM A. Burck ill 
Pltfr R. McComhs 
P. Bradioro Nil lu isci 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

.Apparently the Harvard definition of ma- 
turity includes the chanting of “the ref beats 
his wife" and the unsportsmanlike waving 
of white handkerchiefs at the conclusion of 
the game. It is certainly a paradox that 
IJarimouth can be judged uncouth when 
one compares these manifestations of im- 


maturity w ilh the proud acceptance of de- 
feat by the Dartmouth students. 

We shall be able to bear the burden of 
this loss of ephemeral grandeur because we 
know that we possess something ih.tt tran- 
scends .ithletic accomplishment, a love for 
our school. For indeed, sir. who docs love 
Harvard? 

Wuh-hoo-wah! 

Rom Kr D. Ri snikoi i 
Kl NM IH R. l.l I IS 

Hanover, N.H. 

Sirs: 

1 think most Darlmouih men would like 
it know n that we consider your article H /io 
/.ovev Harvuril? extremely unfair. Wright’s 
biased viewpoint disturbed us "fiercely." 
and. although you arc considered the van- 
guard of la.slc and propriety in the sporting 
world, what you said about Harvard was 
downright nasty They may have beaten us. 
broken our winning streak and our hearts, 
bui they certainly don't deserve such a 
literary drubhing- 

Piiii IP II. Wauc 

Hanover, N.H. 

Sirs: 

Harvard’s Coach Yovicsin should have 
remained mum until after the Pennsylvania 
game. The Quakers took to hear his state- 
ment that "defense is very definitely the 
most important pari of the game, and kick- 
ing is next." Using exactly that formula. 
Penn upset the Crimson 7-2. Thanks, Mr. 
Yovicsin 

Al FRI D G. Hari Jk. 

Wynnewood. Pa. 

Sirs: 

"Who loves Harvard?" We here al the 
University of Pennsylvania do! And with 
good reason. The Crimson provided uswith 
the happiest weekend m my four^’cars as 
an undergraduate. 

IlD Rums 

Philadelphia 

GESUNOHEIT 

Sirs: 

Australia's Tony Sncarwell. whose high 
jump of 7 feet inches inghlighted the pre- 
Olympic meet at Tokyo (A Ven- Dry Run in 
ruk\o. Oct. 28). is not quite as "unknown" 
as you might think, nor was Russia’s knowl- 
edgeable coach. Gabriel Korobkov, stunned 
al all by the performance. 

Snca/well first became a seven-footer lasl 
February and has been considered a likely 
prospect to challenge the supremacy of the 
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The one on top is a world famous legend. 

The one below it is the same legend redesigned into an 
all new station wagon. 

It has the deluxe interior appointments and comfortable 
ride of a fine passenger car ... carries six big adults plus 
more luggage and equipment than you can imagine. It’s 
powered by America's only automotive overhead cam 
engine, the high torque Tornado OHC... offers optional 
extras such as automatic transmission, independent front 
suspension, power steering and power brakes. But the all 
new Wagoneer is really a 'Jeep' vehicle at heart. 


The 'Jeep' Wagoneer goes up steep hills, over rough 
rugged terrain and through snow and mud that leave 
other cars helpless. And around slippery turns that cause 
fishtailing and skidding, it hugs the road with traditional 
'Jeep' traction. 

The big reason is 4-wheel "Drivepower".* Ail four wheels 
are power wheels Instead of just two. Take a demonstra- 
tion drive soon. You've never driven a car that can do the 
the things this one can. 

KAISEf? Jeep CORPORATION i Oh.e 


discover 4-wheel "DRIVEPOWER"* 

ALL "•JEEL**’ 

'"Drivepower" is Wagoneer station wagon's new, improved and exclusive 4--wheel drive system. 


See ‘Jeep’ vehicles irt action in "THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH" Tuesday nights. ABC-TV network. 
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U.S.S.R.’s Viilcri Briimcl. Korobkov admit- 
icd tills in a recent interview w iih a reporter 
of L'Etfuipe. Paris sports d.iilv. He expects 
Snea/wcll and Brumel to reach 7 feet (t^/i 
inches during the next year and to be on even 
terms when they meet in the Tok.vo Olym- 
pics. Snea/wcll has done exceptionally well 
without yet acquiring the faultless form and 
technique of Briimcl. 

Neither Bruniel nor Snca/w ell can be ex- 
pected to do much more than 7 feet (i be- 
cause of his relatively normal height of 
•abtwu 6 feet 1. The man who ssill eventu- 
ally clear the eight-foot mark must be a 
basketball player with the capabilities of 
Bruniel. The U..S. may hate that man in 
the person of John Rambo; Ilj years old. 
6 feel 7 inches tall, he cleared seven feet 
last spring. 

Sri piiEN Gould 

Cheverty, Md. 

FUEL ON THE FIRE 

Sirs; 

It pleasures this old Yankee-lover more 
than somewhat to see a couple of recalci- 
trants arise against your Yankee-baiiing 
I'JiH Hoit hot-stovers, is there anywhere 
a Yankec-hatcr who honestly thinks that 
the Dodgerswould not welcome any Yankee 
regular on their team? 

Jot Pi icHtORk 

Monte Vista. Colo. 

Sirs: 

I don't understand why you even bother 
to print those letters from diehard Yankcc- 
vvorshipers. 

Jamis L. Kapi as 

New Haven. Conn, 

Sirs: 

I have had about enough of these claims 
that no Nl club could place three men on 
the Yankee starting lineup, so I decided to 
do some impartial research on the subject. I 
think that the results arc quite edifying. 

I have devised eight categories: batting 
average, home runs. runs, stolen bases. R Bis, 
extra base hits, fielding average and errors, 
with bailing average, home runs and run 
production weighted double — II in all. 

The results for three teams in the National 
League are quite interesting. Tor the Giants 
we find that Ceperla bc.Tis Pepilone in nine 
departments and loses in only two. l elipe 
•■Moil beats Maris in seven and loses in four. 
McCovey beats Tresh in eight, while losing 
three. The situation of Mays and Mantle is 
complicated by the fact that Mantle didn't 
play enough tyf a season to really he mean- 
ingful. Still Mays won or lied (in balling 
average) in every department I found. There 
arc at least three, maybe four, sale entries 
for the \ ankcc lineup. 

As for the Cardswc find that Groat beats 
Kubek in six departments, losing in five. 


\Miite leads Pcpiionc in seven, loses in two 
and ties two. Ken Boyer leads his brother 
Clcie in eight and loses in three. The situa- 
tion of Flood and Mantle is the same that 
came up bclore. A careful examination of 
the record, though, would show that 1 food 
Was quite a good ballplayer last season. 
Here ;ig;iin we lind three .ind possibly four. 

The Dodgers arc the most interesting of 
all. Tommy Daviswinds up losing to Tresh 
5 -6. And W ills loses to Kubek by the same 
score. As thcsewerc the two players general- 
ly conceded to have the best chance to re- 
place their ■3'ankee eounterparts, I must ad- 
mit to some pu/zlcmcnl- But Gilliam beats 
Richardson lO-Owith one tic. And Howard 
leads Maris by 8-2 w ith one tic also. These 
scores leave no room for doubt, if a little for 
surprise, it might be that Ciilliam is the most 
underrated ballplayer of today. With Koii- 
fax and Perranoski, two pitchers who could 
make any team in history, the Dodgers also 
have four safe eniries. 

Docs anyone v//// think no National 
League club could get three players in the 
Yankee starting lineup? 

KI-SMTH RUIHJI-HH 

Los Angeles 

RAIDERS' THINKER 

Sirs: 

I'm sure everyone who knows Raider 
Coach Al Davis appreciated your portrait 
of him (■■/ Vt-fi/ Poiiit\" Nov. 4). Waller 
Bingham captured Al's dynamism and 
Warmth and gave him his due as a super- 
salesman and recruiter. But, in the process, 
he failed to pinpoint the real reasons for Ai's 
meteoric success: his uncanny knack for ap- 
praising football talent and his ability to 
communicatewiih players. As a young coach 
of 21 (at Adelphi College), .Al was already 
writing recondite fooihall articles for coach- 
ing maga/incs and establishing himself as a 
creative football thinker. After all. you don't 
take a sow's ear like the Raiders and. with- 
out the benefu of a draft or any great ex- 
penditure of money, transform it into a 
highly respectable silk purse without being a 
pretty good teacher. 

Hirmas L. Masin 

New \ ork City 

OLYMPIC ALMS 

Sirs: 

If you find our Olympic athletes turned 
huckster so distasteful (scoBi card, Oct. 28), 
why not do something more constructive 
than critici/c? 

If every true sporis fan reading your mag- 
azine would send SI to the Olympic Fund 
our athletes could put all their elTorts into 
the Olympics for '64! 

S. Wn.i s 

Dow ncy, Calif. 

• The address: U.S. Olympic Associa- 
tion, 57 Park Avenue. New York 16, 
N.Y.— FIX 
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the perfect gift for my man 


the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 
handsomely wrapped at no extra cost. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES OlSTlllERY COMPANY. lOUlSVIUE, KY. Oe7 


EarlyTimes 




Parliament keeps 
the filter a neat, 
dean inch 
k //' away 


PACK OP BOX 


